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Nor many years have passed away since 
the din of an earnest, and sometimes vio™ 
lent, theological conflict in New England’ 
ended. The leaders themselves have’ 
though lately, died. A new generation of 
Christian reasoners have entered the are- 
na. In the ever-shifting phases of expe- 
riences, and, therefore, of doctrinal dis- 
cussions, the permanent questions of the 
Christian Church, themselves unchanging, 
have now come to occupy other fields, and 
assume modified forms. ‘The character of 
the disputants, as well as the results of 
their discussions, are already free, to a 
very large class, from those feelings of 
partisanship, which their own participa- 
tion would have engendered. That con- 
flict is, to many of our ministers and lay- 
men, necessarily a historical, not a per- 
sonal nature; and particularly to such as 
hardly heard, in their extreme youth, of 
the party names under which our denom- 
ination was divided, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The recent publication, specified above, 
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commemorates the character and opinion 
of a noted theologian of that epoch. 
BENNET TYLER was one of those—a 
leader—who followed the old paths, clung 
to the old methods, and adhered to. the 
old views of doctrine. He was not ul- 
tra; but he was, nevertheless, the as- 
sailant and assailed, together with Ebene- 
zer Porter, Leonard Woods, and Edward 
D. Griffin, and the many others of like 
stamp of doctrine who still linger with 
us in body, “ having fought a good fight.” 
It is not as pastor, nor as President of a 
College, nor yet as President and Pro- 
fessor in a Theological Seminary, that his 
name will be mentioned in the history of 
the churches. His merits or demerits, his 
usefulness or hurtfulness, will center 
about the theological opinions which he 
stoutly maintained, not only against the 
common haters of Orthodoxy, but against 
—in some of their views—many learned 
and Christian men within the pale of 
his own denomination. The book before 
us not only describes the man; it ena- 
bles the Christian public to see precisely 
what were the doctrines he held, and 
why he attached to them so great an im- 
portance. The memoir, as full as the 
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circumstances would justify, is a success- 
ful attempt to portray a positive charac- 
ter; how just it is, must be decided by 
others, who personally knew the man. Of 
his theological views there can be no 
question ; the lectures that form the main 
part of the work, are those which, in 
substance, molded the faith of the suc- 
cessive classes which have come from the 
Seminary at East Windsor Hill. Their 
incompleteness is the only ground of re- 
gret; and, indeed, until not only his still 
unpublished writings are given to the 
world, but those controversial articles, now 
scattered in various magazines are, with 
their replies, collected together, an im- 
portant chapter in the theological history 
of New England must remain unfin- 
ished. 

Although the memoir is before the world, 
yet it is due to the memory of a standard- 
bearer in our churches, that the main fea- 
tures of his life be given to our own read- 
ers; and doubtless, not unimportant to 
represent his theological views as they 
appear when seen by those whose sole 
knowledge of old controversies is gath- 
ered from the various published writings 
of himself and his opponents, and whose 
sole acquaintance with his personal aspect 
is in looking at the beautiful engraving 
prefixed to this article. 

Bennet Tyler was of Connecticut origin, 
both on his father’s and mother’s side. 
His grandfather, Daniel Tyler, removed 
from Branford to Middlebury, then a part 
of Woodbury, in 1743. Daniel’s son, 
James, resided in Middlebury; married 
Anne Hungerford, of Watertown; and 
died at the age of fifty-nine, leaving an 
unbroken circle of five children,—four 
sons and one daughter. The youngest of 
these five children was Bennet Tyler, 
who was born at Middlebury, July 10, 
1783. 

As to outward circumstances, there was 
nothing to boast of. It was a farmer’s 
home, where the labor of all could only 
support the family; and, although the 
elder brothers desired a liberal education, 
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the want of pecuniary ability was a fatal 
difficulty. In his childhood, it appeared as 
if the same obstacle was in Bennet’s way. 
The common school,a mile and a half 
distant, which he entered when he was 
six years old, with Webster’s Spelling 
Book and Daboll’s Arithmetic as the chief 
text-books, bid fair to be his sole field of 
study; and even these advantages were 
restricted to the winter months, as with 
many a farmer’s boy, so soon as he was 
old enough to be of :any use on the farm 
in summer. Even this partial “ schooling” 
ceased when he was fifteen years of age, 
and he went to Watertown, to learn a 
trade. An accident, three months after, 
changed the direction of his life. In at- 
tempting to leap a wall, he so bruised his 
side as to render him unable to labor; 
and he went home with his father, who 
had made him a visit, expecting, however, 
to remain but a few days. He was soon 
informed by an uncle that his brothers 
had been agitating the subject of his edu- 
cation. His desire for knowledge broke 
out. A family conference was held, and 
it was determined that he should go to 
College,—the brothers to assist the father, 
if necessary, in bearing the expense. He 
obtained a Latin Grammar, and, while 
still disabled from bodily work, began its 
study. 

The parish minister, Rev. Ira Hart, was 
his resource for preparatory instruction, 
his father’s house still his home, and his 
father’s farm still having his labor. The 
year after, in 1800, he entered Yale Col- 
lege. Some assistance from his father, 
some income from teaching and other la- 
bor, and rigid economy, enabled him to 
complete his College course, free from 
debt. In 1804, he graduated—how high 
in rank is not now known, but apparently 
in the highest third of the class—in which 
were Rev. Dr. Brace, now of Pittsfield, 
Ms., Rev. Dr. McEwen, of New London, 
Ct., John C. Calhoun, Rev. John Marsh, 
the late Bishop Gadsden, of South Caro- 
lina, and others who have risen to emi- 
nence. It is an interesting fact that Rev. 
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John Pierpont was, for some time, his 
room-mate. 

He graduated honorably and out of debt. 
But he did far more. He graduateda 
Christian. His early training had been a 
good preparation; for his ancestry had, 
on both sides, been of “ the household of 
faith.” The blessings of the covenant had 
been claimed in his infant baptism. The 
Sabbath and public worship had received 
their due honor from his parents. From 
the family altar holy incense had risen 
morning and evening. The Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, that inheritance of 
every true Puritan family, had been re- 
cited every Sabbath day. He had been 
blessed with the gentle teachings of a 
pious mother. His father was a sterling 
and exemplary Christian. When, there- 
fore, after an absence of several months 
from College, in his second year, in which 
he had seen his father “ die the death of 


‘the righteous,” he returned, to enter the 


scenes of solemnity which followed the 
great revival of 1802, his whole early ed- 
ucation made him particularly a subject 
for the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

The account of his conversion should 
be given in his own simple, but affecting 
way. After alluding to times of serious 
reflection in childhood, and to subse- 
quent skeptical ideas, which infected, 
though they did not convince his mind, 
he says :— 

‘‘ This was the state of my mind during 
my first and part of my second year in col- 
lege. In the spring of 1802, while I was 
Sophomore, that great revival commenced 
in Yale College, to which reference has 
often been made, and which issued in the 
hopeful conversion of about seventy of the 
students. This revival commenced a few 
weeks before the spring vacation. I knew 
very little of it, however, at the time, as I 
was confined with the measles, and as soon 
as I was able, had gone home, on account 
of the weakness of my eyes. I continued 
at home during the remainder of the term, 
and, owing to the sickness and death of my 
father, I did not return to college till one 
or two weeks after the commencement of 
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the summer term. A great change had 
taken place during my absence. Many 
who were thoughtless when I last saw 
them, were now rejoicing in hope, and oth- 
ers were deeply anxious for their souls. 
Meanwhile I had been called to pass 
through a most affecting scene. My father 
had died in the triumphs of faith. His 
death, the funeral sermon which was 
preached on the Sabbath, and the intelli- 
gence which I had received from college, 
had made a deep impression on my mind. 
I returned to college. When I entered the 
college yard, an awful solemnity seemed 
to rest upon every object on which I cast 
my eyes. The countenance of every indi- 
vidual whom I saw was solemn. ‘How 
dreadful is this place,’ was the exclama- 
tion which seemed naturally to force itself 
from me. I went intomy room. On the . 
table was a letter addressed to me from a 
classmate with whom I had been intimate, 
and whom I had left in a state of thought- 
less security. His attention had been 
called up to the concerns of his soul; and 
having heard of my affliction in the death 
of my father, he had written me a very 
affectionate letter, urging upon me an-im- 
mediate attention to the concerns of my 
soul. My room-mate soon after came from 
his closet, with a solemn, joyful counte- 
nance, and told me what God had done for 
his soul since we had parted. My feelings 
at this time can be better imagined than 
described. Suffice it to say, an impression 
was now made upon my mind which was 
never effaced. I no longer halted between 
two opinions. I felt that if I did not se- 
cure my salvation now, I never should; 
and I resolved to attend in earnest to the 
things which belonged to my peace. I 
knew not what to do. I read my Bible 
and tried to pray, but my heart was as hard 
asadamant. I wandered in the fields med- 
itating on my miserable state, and tried to 
cry to God for mercy. But I had no sense 
of God’s presence, and my prayers seemed 
not to ascend over my head. I could feel 
no godly sorrow for sin, no love to God, 
and no gratitude for his mercies. I knew 
that there was not one right feeling in my 
heart, and I could not change my heart, nor 
could I do anything to induce God to 
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change it; and what to do I knew not. 
My mind was filled with awful darkness. 

*¢T was in this state several weeks ; not in 
such great distress as some experience ; nor 
did I have those clear views of my sins 
which sometimes precede conversion. I 
have many times feared, indeed, that I have 
never had any genuine conviction of sin. 
I think, however, I was convinced of the 
entire depravity of my own heart; and 
although I cannot recollect such awful 
heart-risings as some have expressed, I 
think I was brought to see that ‘ the carnal 
mind is enmity against God,’ and that 
nothing short of the almighty energy of the 
Holy Spirit is sufficient to subdue it. I 
can recollect that a calmness came over my 
mind, such as I had not felt before, and 
that my views of divine things were differ- 
ent from what they had been. I saw that 
God’s requirements were reasonable, and 
that I was without excuse. Every thing, 
indeed, appeared right but myself. But 
my ideas were not very clear, and I cannot 
recollect very distinctly what my views and 
feelings were. The burden that I had felt 
on my mind was in a great measure gone, 
and my fear was, that I was losing my 
religious impressions. I found, however, 
that my interest in the subject of religion, 
so far from being abated, was increased. I 
felt a disposition to pray, and seemed to 
take some satisfaction in the duty ; and the 
more I thought on religious subjects the 
more peaceful I felt; whereas before, di- 
rectly the opposite was true. A few days 
after this change in my feelings, I was pres- 
ent at the examination of some of the stu- 
dents for admission to the church; and one 
of these, in giving an account of himself, 
seemed to describe my feelings better than 
I could have described them myself. I 
then, for the first time, began to think it 
possible that I might have passed from 
death unto life. But my hope was a faint 
and trembling one, and has, from that day 
to this, been attended with many doubts 
and fears. This occurred some time in the 
summer of 1802. I joined the church in 
Yale College, April 3, 1803, in my Junior 
year.!” 





10Onaslip of paper found in Dr. Tyler’s pocket 
book was written in an unknown hand this mem- 
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The year subsequent to his graduation, 
he spent in teaching the Academy in 
Weston, Fairfield Co. Ct., at the same 
time employing his leisure hours in read- 
ing, preparatory to the study of theology. 
On that study he entered in the autumn 
of 1805, under the teaching of the Rev. 
Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct., for one 
year, that being the usual term of theo- 
logical study. The teacher was “ mild, 
generous, self-denying, sound in the faith, 
discreet, sober, a friend to his people, a 
lover of good men, given to hospitality, 
and faithful in declaring all the counsel of 

xod.”? The pupil was faithful, industri- 
ous, persistent, spiritually minded, aman of 
prayer. The fellow-pupils were Heman 
Humphrey, John Woodbridge, Frederick 
Marsh, Joshua Huntington, and Thomas 
Punderson. The studying of standard 
authors on a series of questions in sys- 
tematic theology, the writing of essays on 
each question, the reading of these essays 
to the teacher, for his remarks and criti- 
cisms, as well as for those of the fellow- 
students; the discussion of texts of Serip- 
ture; praying, and now and then, exhort- 
ing, in neighborhood prayer meetings, 
near or remote; the observation of the 
methods of a minister, whom the late 
Professor Porter styled “one of the 
best pastors, if not the very best, with 
whom he was ever acquainted ” :—these 
furnished advantages to which we may pro- 
perly look back with regret. They need- 
ed the severe discipline and accumulated 
treasures of Seminaries; but Seminaries 
need as much these family ways of train- 
ing candidates for the ministry. Medical 
Schools do not supersede study with actual 
practitioners ; nor do Law Schools render 
unnecessary the observation of practice 
in a lawyer's office. When will our 
churches be wise enough to demand a 
practical return to the old ways ? 

Mr. Tyler's first sermon was preached 





orandum: ‘April 8, A. D., 1803.—Moses Stuart, 
(Tutor,) Banks, Frost, E. Swift, Tyler, Van [euvel, 
Juniors, made a profession of religion at Yale Col- 
lege.” 

2 Rey. John Woodbridge, D.D. 
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in South Cornwall, to the congregation of 
Rev. Timothy Stone. A story, which the 
preacher himself was always fond of relat- 
ing, as to his first effort, should not be omit- 
ted. It was as to the compliment he re- 
ceived from Mrs. Stone. “I heard a man 
say,” she remarked, as they were return- 
ing from church, “that he liked your ser- 
mon very much; but,” she added, after a 
pause, “Ido not regard him as a very 
good judge of sermons.” Unterrified by 
such praise, he continued to preach, and 
was soon urged to settle in Blanford, and 
also in Milford. He could accept neither. 
At the very commencement of his work 
he seemed destined to be a victim of con- 
sumption. His health was feeble ; a pain 
in the chest, which had commenced in 
College, attributed, by himself, to bend- 
ing over a low table in study, greatly in- 
creased ; his lungs were inflamed ; and all 
of these symptoms were aggravated by 
the vehement style and delivery of his 
early preaching. A journey on horse- 
back, however, with a friend, so material- 
ly improved his health, that he was able 
to resume occasional preaching ; and, in 
the autumn of 1807, a year after his li- 
cense by the Litchfield North Associa- 
tion, he began to preach in South Britain, 
Ct. 

It was almost a hopeless field. The 


-Church had been divided by means of a 


deposed pastor; and, for six years, had 
had neither pastor nor the administration of 
the Lord’s supper. He preached through 
the winter, however, with decided suc- 
cess. An effort to raise a parish fund 
proved successful. He was invited to 
settle, accepted the call, and, on the first 
of June, 1808, was ordained. He had 
been married, on the 12th of the preced- 
ing November, to Esther, daughter of 
Dea. John Stone, of Middlebury. 

Mr. Tyler’s ministry at that place cov- 
ered fourteen years. Space will not al- 
low us to enter into details of his work ; 
such labor as a “ waste” place needed, he 
performed. Church discipline was estab- 
lished—ten cases being disposed of dur- 
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ing the first year, when the whole mem- 
bership was but thirty-three. The pastor 
visited from house to house, and preached 
in the various school districts. People 
were induced to return to the sanctuary. 
As a result, twenty were added to the 
Church during the first year. A revival, 
in 1812, lasted about a year, and brought 
about eighty persons into the Church. 
Another revival took place in 1821. And 
during his ministry there, one hundred 
and five persons made a profession of their 
faith. From a moral wilderness, the par- 
ish became, for a small one, strong. 

In 1822, Mr. Tyler became President 
of Dartmouth College. The recommen- 
dation of Dr. Porter, and others like him, 
had doubtless led the Trustees of that In- 
stitution to call him from his country par-. 
ish. Of his connection with the College, 
and of his leaving it, he says :— 

‘I was among strangers, and engaged in 
duties to which I was unaccustomed. But 
I found myself surrounded by able profess- 
ors, who treated me with great kindness, 
and rendered me all the assistance in their 
power. My situation was much more 
pleasant than I anticipated; and through 
the assistance of a gracious Providence, 
I was enabled to discharge the duties which 
devolved upon me with acceptance. I have 
never had any reason to doubt that I was 
in the path of duty when I accepted the 
appointment. My labor in the service of 
the college, I humbly trust, was not alto- 
gether in vain. I had the satisfaction to 
know that I left it in a more prosperous 
condition than I found it. It was no part 
of my duty, as president of the college, to 
preach on the Sabbath; but the health of 
the professor of divinity failing soon after 
my inauguration, I found it necessary to 
supply his place; and during the whole 
period of my presidency I preached a con- 
siderable part of the time. In the year 
1826, there was a very interesting revival 
of religion, both among the students and 
the inhabitants of the village, which will 
be remembered by not a few, while ‘im- 
mortality endures.’ ‘ 

“TIT was connected with the college six 
years; and, although I never felt so much 
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at home as in the duties of the ministry, 
still I had no serious thoughts of relinquish- 
ing my station, till, very unexpectedly, I 
received a call from the Second Church in 
Portland. When I received this call, I felt 
a new hankering for the duties and joys 
of the pastoral life, and believing I could 
resign my office without putting in jeop- 
ardy the interests of the college, I concluded 
to do so. I parted with the trustees, fac- 
ulty, and students, with feelings of great 
cordiality, and I had reason to believe that 
the feelings were reciprocated.” 


In September, 1828, Dr. Tyler (he had 
received the degree of D. D. from Mid- 
dlebury College, in 1822, and, being 
guiltless of 

“ The sin that Satan loves the best, 
The pride which apes humility,” 
had accepted it,) became the successor of 
Dr. Payson, at Portland. “I find my- 
self,” he says, “ engaged in the delightful 
duties of the pastoral office.” 

*¢Dr. Tyler came to Portland,” says one 
of his parishioners, ‘‘in the right time. 
While he remained, he was the right man 
in the right place. His clear aud logical 
mind was needed to systematize the truth, 
which had been so faithfully and pungent- 
ly preached by his beloved and almost 
adored predecessor. No man that ever 
preached in this city could set before the 
minds of his hearers more clearly the con- 
troverted and mysterious doctrines of the 
gospel. He was at home in a doctrinal 
discussion. There is no doubt that he 
loved to preach on the doctrines; and he 
was, by doing it, made the occasion of 
great and lasting benefit to this commu- 
nity. 

« But, although he loved doctrinal discus- 
sion, he was also eminently practical. His 
preaching was not the exhibition of the 
dry bones of theology, without a covering 
of flesh upon them; but there was a vital- 
ity which took hold of the heart and con- 
science, as well as the understanding. He 
was a pungent preacher; his sermons had 
a directness of application which could 
not be mistaken. The backslider and the 


impenitent were not forgotten, and were . 


treated faithfully, but tenderly, while he 
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labored also to build up the Church in the 
faith. I think I state what is true, when 
I say that every body loved him, and that 
he appeared to love every body. His kind, 
affectionate and winning manner made him 
deservedly a favorite. He was uniformly 
the same, respecting the feelings of every 
one—accessible and courteous to all. None 
would hesitate to approach him with any 
question of practical or doctrinal difficulty, 
for all knew they would be welcomed with 
kind words. Who ever heard of his utter- 
ing an unkind word against another, or of 
his treating any individual, whether de- 
nominationally friendly or not, otherwise 
than with affability and kindness >” 


His ministry at Portland lasted but six 
years. In the fall of the year 1833, the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut was 
founded, and he was selected for the Pres- 
idency and the chair of Christian Theol- 
ogy. 

The circumstances under which he was 
called to decide, were peculiar ; and, while 
it is not our intention to enter into the 
controversies which occasioned the organ- 
ization of the Seminary at East Windsor, 
a statement of the historical facts con- 
nected therewith is necessary. For sev- 
eral years prior to this date, certain new 
theological speculations had been ad- 
vanced, particularly in Connecticut, 
which excited great alarm among many 
of the friends of truth. . Their originators 
and advocates denied that the essence 
of any old Orthodox doctrines was 
touched, but insisted that the new 
speculations were successful attempts 
to explain certain dogmas in a way 
calculated to silence objections against 
Christian truth; to remove the misap- 
prehensions, by which a former style 
of preaching had created obstacles to per- 
sonal repentance and faith; and to har- 
monize more completely, and thus to 
strengthen, the system of doctrine held 
by the Church. Their opposers insisted 
that, if the doctrines themselves were not 
denied, yet they were in danger, from 
principles whose logical results must inev- 
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itably issue in an abandonment of the pe- 
culiar beliefs of the churches. These new 
theories were advanced in the only Theo- 
logical School of that State; were sus- 
tained by men of ability, high official 
standing, learning, character, and piety. 
The Christian Spectator, issued at New 
Haven, early advocated the new views, 
and, for quite a number of years, as the 
files of that periodical will show, was very 
active on that side. The Concio ad Cle- 
rum, preached in 1828, by Prof. N. W. 
Taylor, upon the passage, “ And were by 
nature children of wrath, even as others,” 
presented views, which, though by no 
means original, advocated in a masterly 
manner a doctrine of sin different from the 
ancient New England Theology. Publi- 
cations on Using the Means of Regene- 
ration, with their review, and other similar 
issues, exhibited the strong hold which 
the “improvements” had taken, and 
aroused the strongest interest in opposi- 
tion. In the controversies which ensued, 
Dr. Tyler, with others, entered with ardor. 
The various articles published on both 
sides, we may well pass by. That they 
only widened the breach is to be expect- 
ed. “Not a few of our readers are 
aware,” said the Spirit of the Pilgrims, in 
1832, “that the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Profes- 
sor of Didactic Theology at New Haven, 
has been suspected of a departure, on 
some points, from the Orthodox faith; 
and that much alarm has been ex- 
pressed lest, as a teacher of theology, he 
should introduce heresy into our church- 
es. The existence of such suspicions 
and alarms induced the Rev. Dr. Hawes, 
of Hartford, to address him a letter, re- 
questing him to ‘make a frank and full 
statement of his religious views.’” Such 
a statement was published in the Con- 
necticut Observer, of Feb. 20, 1832, re- 
published in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, in 
March following, and also in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, of the same month. Dr. 
Tyler, then at Portland, believed that, 


while the articles subscribed to by Dr. Tay-, 





1 Republished at New Haven, in 1842. 
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lor might “ be understood in a safe sense,’ 
yet the illustrations and explanations of 
some of them contained principles which 
led to the total subversion of them; and, 
though safely held by the then teachers, 
yet, if adopted by pupils, would legiti- 
mately lead to the renounc’ng of some of 
the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 
His criticisms were published in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, in June. 

A discussion ensued, over the sig- 
natures of the parties, which was finally 
closed, or rather tranferred to other quar- 
ters by the refusal of the editors to allow 
its continuance in their columns. Of the 
merits, or indeed, history of these various 
discussions, it is needless to speak. They 
are alluded to as the main incidents in 
the train of events, which led to the form-. 
ation of a new Theological Institute, and 
called Dr. Tyler to its head. Amidst a 
good deal of rather promiscuous skirmish- 
ing, the main point of attack and defence 
was upon the key to the Christian system 
—the doctrine of sin—how secured in all 
men by the fall of Adam,—how it exists 
in man’s nature,—in what it consists,— 
how removed in regeneration,—its rela- 
tion to the greatest good,—and its position 
in God’s decrees. Much time and paper 
were spent, unsuccessfully, in adjusting 
the use of terms. Explanations were at- 
tempted, oftener to envelope a disputed 
point in greater obscurity. But this re- 
sult was evident: two sets of views. 

The apprehensions felt by the adherents 
of the old New England Theology, finally 
led to the calling of a Convention of min- 
isters, which met at East Windsor, Sept. 
10, 1833. About forty were present, who, 
after two days’ prayerful deliberation, re- 
solved to form a “ Pastoral Union,” and 
to establish a new Theological Seminary. 
The amount of funds determined upon as 
essential ($20,000) was subscribed in a 
few weeks, and, with this meager founda- 
tion (since greatly increased), the Trus- 
tees, elected at the meeting of the 10th, 
proceeded to locate the Institution, pro- 
vide buildings, and select a faculty. It 
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was thus that Dr. Tyler was chosen to 
the office he was to fill for twenty-four 
years. He was inaugurated on the 13th 
of May, 1834, the same day with the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Seminary 
edifice. 

Dr. Tyler’s own account of his en- 
trance upon that work, as written a few 
years prior to his death, is as follows :— 

“In the fall of 1833, the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut was founded, and 
I was appointed president, and professor of 
Christian theology. I was now called upon 
to decide a very important question. I 
was happy with my people, and had reason 
to suppose I enjoyed their affection and 
confidence. I could not expect or wish 
for a more pleasant situation in the world. 
T also occupied a post of great importance. 
On the other hand, the institution to which 
I was called was new, and as yet unorgan- 
ized. It had peculiar difficulties to strug- 
gle with, and whether it would ever be 
able to accomplish any thing of impor- 
tance was yet to be decided. So far as my 
own temporal interests were concerned, to 
embark in the new enterprise seemed to be 
giving up a certainty for an uncertainty. 
I could surely see no worldly motives to 
induce me to listen to the case presented 
to me; and some of my friends did not 
hesitate to say that such a step on my part 
would be unwise. But the question to be 
decided was, not what would be most for 
my temporal interest, but what was the 
will of the great Head of the Church. 
That I might be divinely directed, I re- 
quested a special remembrance in the 
prayers of the Church. I sought counsel 
of some of the most distinguished men in 
New England, such as Dr. Griffin, Dr. 
Humphrey, the professors at Andover, 
Governor Smith, and many others. Most 
of those whom I consulted thought it my 
duty to accept the appointment. After 
long and prayerful consideration, I came 
to the same conclusion myself. I was 
well acquainted with the state of theolog- 
ical affairs in Connecticut, and it appeared 
to me, as it did to the founders of the 
institution, that the interests of religion 
required that a stand should be taken, and 
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that the object was sufficiently important 
to justify the risk which I should run. I 
felt that God called me to run this risk, 
and to trust in him as Abraham did when 
he went out at the divine command, not 
knowing whither he went. And I wish 
you to understand that, from that time to 
the present, my mind has never wavered. 
I have not seen an hour in which I have 
felt any distressing doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of my decision. I believe the 
establishment of this seminary has been 
the means of great good.” 


The twenty-four years passed away with 
credit to Dr. Tyler. Patience, energy, 
self-control, simplicity of character, hope- 
fulness, enthusiasm, and kindness, are 
evident in the work which he accom- 
plished, as well as in the testimony of 
colleagues and students. Of the par- 
ticular events of that period we have 
nothing to say. We turn to a sight 
of his doctrinal tenets, first specifying 
some general characteristics of his writ- 
ings as they impress us in reading. 

Our first impression is, the eminently 
Biblical character of his methods of study 
and teaching. ‘The views he holds are, 
in his opinion, based on the Bible. All 
theories must be brought “to the laws 
and to the testimony ;” or, rather he is 
suspicious of all ideas which do not spon- 
taneously come from the Scriptures. His 
highest idea of the philosophy a Christian 
should hold, evidently is that God's re- 
vealed word is the source and basis of all 
religious truths. In forming his system, 
he would not begin with theories of the 
mind, but with the Bible. What his 
views of Natural Theology would be, we 
cannot say, for we have no data; but his 
tendencies would naturally lead him to 
the side of those who believe the fact, so 
undeniable by every historical student, 
that without the Bible men can know 
very little religious truth, and that they 
cannot learn from the light of nature 
whether there is one God, or whether 
there are forty; that although the facts 
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tiful harmony with man’s true nature, yet 
they are actually hidden until God’s 
word interprets them. Now whether 
we are right in this or not, one will be 
struck, in all his writings, with the fre- 
quency and reverence with which all 
theories are discussed Scripturally. In 
his controversial writings, the frequent 
richness of his Scriptural arguments is 
eminently pleasing. He does not reject 
reason and experience ; but “his delight 
is in the Law of the Lord.” 

A second feature of his writings, is 
their honest, plain, sturdy, common-sense 
way of dealing with his themes. He 
does not seem to us to take unfair advan- 
tages over his opponents. He states ina 
direct, straightforward way his own views 
and the arguments by which he is satis- 
fied. He apprehends others just as they 
would naturally be apprehended by the 
mass of men. He is regardless of verbal 
subtilties. This is sometimes to his tem- 
porary disadvantage in discussion; his 
more lithe antagonists slip aside in a 
cloud of etymological ambiguities. Not 
tempted away however, he holds to the 
main point with a grasp that leads impar- 
tial readers to feel, that he is trustworthy. 
He prefers the old back-log and forestick, 
to a glittering display of brushwood. He 
is satisfied with the odor of a flower, rather 
than in eager analysis to eliminate the 
odor, to spoil the flower. He prefers the 
body living, to the body killed in the 
study of its materials; truth vitalized, to 
truth dissected to death. 

A third feature of his writings is the 
impression that he is a safe man to follow. 
He uses his natural eyesight, neither soar- 
ing into telescopic hights, nor cramping 
himself to microscopic niceties. Satisfied 
with those old paths where his heart finds 
rest in company with the great mass of 
the Church, he has no need to seek for 
better. He evidently wishes for no im- 
provements in theology, except such as 
common Christian experience suggests; 
certainly he never followed the will-o- 
wisp of “improvement” in its flitting 
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over the fens and marshes of human 
speculations. His advances in theology 
were to be found in heart-philosophy, not 
in new systems of mental science,—learn- 
ing more of the doctrines of the cross in 
a prayerful and scriptural life, than in 
metaphysics. Deficient in fancy, rarely 
emotional, lacking brilliancy, to appear- 
ance not meeting all the wants of our 
nature,—yet a deeper study convinces 
one that his whole heart is in his teach- 
ings, and hence their power. You see 
that he has felt, himself, the power of 
native sinfulness; that he knows by ex- 
perience that sin is deeper than mere 
choices; that his own heart knows its 
natural helplessness; that his peace and 
joy rests on a personal experience of a 
truly vicarious atonement; that he has. 
practically learned the regenerating power 
of the Spirit; and that he lives by faith. 
He could not get far away from the truth, 
because his living experience kept him 
at his moorings. 

From these principles his theological 
position is easily inferred. It was inevi- 
table that he should be found with that 
section of the Church which starts with 
God’s supremacy and work, rather than 
with those, whose theories, equally con- 
scientious, are adjusted to men’s rights 
and abilities—the two great divisions 
which always have, and probably always 
will exist on earth—both of which are 
modified in practical religion. What 
the views which, according to Dr. Tyler, 
the founders of the Institute held, and 
which, he says, had his “ cordial assent,” 
are represented in part in the following 
extracts :— 

“ The founders of the Institute,” he 
says, “ were Old School New England 
Calvinists). They repudiated the new 
speculations which had been recently put 
forth, and which claimed to be great 
improvements of the system of New 
England Theology. .... 

“ They believed in the absolute su- 
premacy of Jehovah, whose ‘ works of 
providence are his most holy, wise, and 
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powerful, preserving and governing all 
his creatures.’ . . ‘That he has foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass; and 
that all beings, actions, and events, both 
in the natural and moral world, are sub- 
ject to his providential direction; and 
that God’s purposes perfectly consist with 
human liberty, God’s universal agency 
with the agency of man, and man’s 
dependence with his accountability.’ ... 

“ They believed that men, as free moral 
agents, are under perfect obligation to 
obey every divine command. ... They 
adopted the distinction which was made 
by Edwards and other New England 
divines, between natural and moral ability 
and inability. And they held ‘that man 
has understanding and strength to do all 
that God requires of him, so that nothing 
but the sinner’s aversion to holiness pre- 
vents his salvation.’ By natural strength 
or ability, they meant nothing more than 
the possession of those faculties which are 
essential to moral agency. . . They had 
no sympathy with those who held to a 
self-determining power of the will, or the 
power of a contrary choice, nor with 
those who ascribe to sinners a gracious 
ability, or any ability which implies a 
right disposition, or ‘a disposition to get a 
right disposition, or anything which is 
inconsistent with the most absolute moral 
inability. . . . 

“ They belived of course, all those 
doctrines of grace which this dependence 
implies—the doctrines of total deprav- 
ity, of regeneration by the special agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit, of divine sov- 
ereignty, and of eternal and particular 
election. 

“They believed ‘that God created 
man in his own moral image, consisting 
in knowledge, righteousness, and _holi- 


-ness.’ That Adam, the federal head and 


representative of the human race, was 
placed in his probation,’ that he fell, that 
previous to his renewal by the Holy 
Ghost, every man is personally depraved, 
destitute of holiness, unlike, and opposed 
to God.’ . . ‘ That in consequence of his 


[Adam’s] sin, all his posterity have be- 
come sinners,’—‘ by derivation.’ 

“ They believed ‘ that the only ground 
of pardon and salvation to sinners is the 
atonement of Christ.....truly vicarious, 
....Of infinite value. ...sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of all men,....not that 
Christ died for all men with a design to 
save all, or to do all in his power to save 
them’; an atonement... .unlimited’; but 
‘ limited redemption.’ 

“They believed that. ...regeneration 
is effected, not by moral suasion, or by 
the efficiency of any means whatever, 
but by the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit, changing the moral disposition 
and imparting a new spiritual life to the 
soul.” 

These views were the staple of his 
teaching, and were those which he felt 
called upon to defend in public. He did 
maintain them; but he does not seem to 
us a lover of controversy. We are satis- 
fied that he never took up his pen ex- 
cept from a conviction that the doctrines 
of the gospel were in danger, and not to 
gratify, nor to display a favorite hobby. It 
is true he foreboded danger to the faith 
of the churches; but he is not “ worthy 
of death” for that. The language which 
the Christian Spectator itself used in 
1830, in regard to the earliest stages of 
the Unitarian defection, can be quoted, 
(saving one word—* political”) with sin- 
gular force : 

“It happened at that time, as it often 
does when a few keen-sighted men per- 
ceive dangerous errors to be covertly in- 
troduced, and raise the voice of remon- 
strance and warning ; the motives of those 
who first discovered and proclaimed the 
danger were arraigned. Some of the 
Orthodox, who had for several years per- 
ceived and deplored the growing mischief, 
were accused by their brethren of being 
too suspicious, and of acting under the 
influence of persons, who, for political 
purposes, wished to cast the reproach of 
heterodoxy on a portion of their country- 
men.” That the motives of Dr. Tyler and 
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his friends were pure, we suppose to be 
undeniable ; whether their anticipations 
have been realized, is an open question. 

It may be wondered why the views 
stated above should necessitate any con- 
troversy, receiving in the main, as they 
do, the assent of nearly all Orthodox be- 
lievers. The views themselves are not 
extreme; and the terms are capable of 
varying explanations. Dr. Tyler himself 
did not embrace, as we understand him, 
Augustinianism or Calvinism pure; but 
modified by the explanations of President 
Edwards and his school. The improve- 
ments against which he contested, were 
an attempt to find an intermediate posi- 
tion between this modified Calvinism and 
Pelagianism and Arminianism, resulting 
only, as he thought, in these latter forms 
of error. The main points of difference 
between Dr. Tyler’s views and those he 
opposed, seemed to be briefly these :— 

In reference to the fall of Adam, and 
its effect upon his posterity, the improve- 
ments agree “ that Adam was placed on 
trial for the whole human race, and that, 
in virtue of this relation, and in conse- 
quence of his sin, his descendants begin 
to exist without a prevailing disposition to 
love God, and prone to delight in them- 
selves and the world, and that all, as soon 
as they become moral agents, sin and fall 
under God’s condemnation;” but they 
denied that any penal infliction came 
upon the race, as the direct consequence of 
Adam’s sin; they denied hereditary cor- 
ruption, or propagated constitutional pro- 
pensity to sin, or inherited depravity, or 
the existence of any moral character by 
birth, or that the character of the race 
was absolutely dependent upon the result 
of Adam’s probation. Dr. Tyler held to 
the federal headship of Adam; to the 
covenant of works; to hereditary corrup- 
tion of nature; and insisted that man 
has a native bias or propensity to sin, and 
that every child of Adam is born de- 
praved. 

Sin consists, said the improvements, only 
in actual choices, meaning thereby, to in- 
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clude, however, the permanent governing 
preference of the will, which preference is 
formed in the first moral act; that there 
can be no moral character, but in moral 
acts; and that there is no inherent moral 
state, in which depravity can consist. Dr. 
Tyler ,held that there is a depravity of 
nature from which all actual sin proceeds. 

As to human ability, the improvements 
held the will to be a power able to con- 
trol its own states; adequate, at all times 
and circumstances, to choose in either di- 
rection ; able to change its own unwilling- 
ness and disinclination. Dr. Tyler held 
to the distinction, elaborated by President 
Edwards, between natural and moral abil- 
ity, of which the former denotes the posses- 
sion of the faculties of a moral agent, the 
latter, the disposition of heart, which con-_ 
trols their use; but moral inability, he 
held, as did Edwards, to be a real inability. 
Conviction of sin, in the one case, was only 
the appropriate feeling in view of actual 
transgressions; in the latter, it was a 
sense of the depravity of the nature pen- 
etrating far beneath the acts of the soul, 
and a consciousness of entire want of 
power to change that controlling princi- 
ple of evil. 

Regeneration, in the former case, is the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, ensuring 
right moral action. Dr. Tyler’s view is 
that it is the work of God, in changing 
the moral affections, a change of those 
feelings which lie at the root of moral ac- 
tion, and, as such, is solely the act of God. 

The improvements held that the idea of 
right is to be resolved into a tendency to 
the hightest happiness; Dr. Tyler, that 
the sense of right is ultimate. 

Intimately connected with these was 
the question whether God could prevent 
sin in a moral system. Dr. Tyler insisted 
upon the affirmative, a position which his 
opponents declared incapable of proof. 

Space will not allow us, even if it were 
profitable, to follow out the arguments of 
either side upon these points. It is only 
justice to Dr. Tyler to say, that, although 
the form of many of his writings was 
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adapted to the discussions of the time, yet 
divested of this, they have a richness of 
practical theology, permeated by a spirit 
of practical religion, in the highest degree 
profitable. 

It is not a little interesting to know that, 
in 1856, Dr. Tyler was himself charged 
with heresy, ‘especially so far as re- 
spects the doctrines of human ability, 
imputation, and the atonement.” From 
this charge, he was almost unanimously 
exonerated upon the report of a commit- 
tee. That it was made is probably owing 
to the fact that some of the terms which 
he used in younger days, he had either 
adandoned, or, on account of their liabil- 
ity to be misunderstood, used with great 
caution ; together with the fact that his 
moderate old-school views, could not sat- 
isfy those who start with the simple Au- 
gustinian doctrine of original sin. Not- 
withstanding such incidental opposition, 
there can be no doubt that the great work 
of his life had wide results. He himself 
thought that, by the institution of the 
Seminary, a decided check had been giv- 
en to the new theories, although, as the 
late Professor Porter, of Andover, had 
said, it would take a hundred years 
for the churches to recover from the 
effects of these speculations. That there 
is a reaction from the new_views, we sup- 
pose is evident; but it is also evident that 
it does not and cannot stop with the 
“arbitrary constitution ” theory, as to our 
oneness with Adam, nor with any impossi- 
ble or fictitious imputation. It must go back 
to the only consistent old-school theory, 
that, in the person of Adam, not the man 
only, but the race existed, sinned, and 
fell; and to all the doctrines logically 
inevitable from this understanding of the 
Scriptures. ‘ 

Dr. Tyler resigned his professorship, 
July 16,1827. His increasing age and 


bodily infirmities warned him of the ne- 
cessity of this step. His resignation was 
reluctantly accepted, and an annuity of 
$500 voted him for life. A most touching 
parting address, as he left his station, de- 
serves to be perpetuated. His remaining 
days were passed in a happy and tranquil 
retirement. He still preached a portion 
of the time, as pastor of the Seminary 
Church. He entered heartily into the 
scenes of the “ great revival.” His family 
surrounded him with veneration and love. 
He had never been the stern man many 
had imagined from his writings; as is 
often the case, the firmest defence of the 
truth was found in connection with a most 
genial nature; and, in his old age, his 
sympathies were as warm asever. But 
his work was finished. On the morning 
of Friday, May 14, 1858, he had taken 
his usual exercise in the garden of his 
daughter, Mrs. Greeley, and at nine o’clock 
entered the house, saying, “I have fin- 
ished the garden, if Ido not live to eat 
of its fruit.” He was immediately seized 
with a neuralgic affection in the head 
and lungs, from which he suffered exceed- 
ingly. He could not be moved home. 
His wife, children, and grandchildren, 
gathered round the bed of the dying pa- 
triarch, and received his parting counsels. 
He was asked if it was a pleasant thought 
that he should be free from sin. He re- 
plied, “It is the pleasantest thought I 
have;” then added, with characteristic 
self-distrust, “‘ But O, if I should be de- 
ceived!” He said little about his feel- 
ings: “I am a great sinner, but Christ is 
a great Saviour.” “I have not the ravish- 
ing views which some have had, but I 
enjoy perfect peace.” “The heart is 
very deceitful, but I trust I am_ not 
deceived; I have no fear.” At eight 
o'clock in the evening, he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 
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REMINISCENCES: 


BY REV. JOHN NELSON, D.D., LEICESTER, MS. 


THE period of our country’s history, of 
the Church’s history, and of the world’s 
history, over which my memory ranges, 
and which appears to me as a dissolving 
panorama, though still retaining some 
distinct features, is perhaps, more remark- 
able for its changes and rapid develop- 
ments of the great scheme of Providence, 
than any other of the same duration since 
the days of the apostles. 

I shall, however, confine myself to such 
things of memory as relate to Christ’s 
kingdom, and as have fallen under my own 
personal observation, or have interested 
me at the time of their occurrence. I 
should be soon lost if I looked over the 
whole field, and I must be excused from 
attempting anything like logical order or 
connection, as memories will come as they 
list, and refuse to be governed by any 
fixed laws. And I must be excused, 
moreover, for speaking much in the first 
person, as I know not how otherwise to 
accomplish what I have undertaken. 

Although it is not an autobiography 
which I propose to inflict on the reader, 
I will begin by saying. that I was by 
birth a Hopkintonian, , for I was born in 
Hopkinton. And more than this, my 
early minister was that good though 
eccentric Hopkintonian minister, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Howe. Besides, while my 
excellent father was of the same school, 
and gave home instruction in accordance 
with it; and while my young ears were 
accustomed to the statements and argu- 
ments by which its doctrines were defend- 
ed, 1 lived within the limits of the old 
Mendon Association, and had constantly 
showering upon me the greater light of 
Franklin, first kindled in Newport, and 
the lesser lights which beamed from other 
places. And although I removed to 
Worcester at the age of twelve years, I 
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then sat under the earnest and faithful 

ministry of Dr. Austin, who was then one 

of the straitest sect of the same school.— 

I was thus educated, and thus believed, 

knowing, however, that the ministers of 

Connecticut, and the more western parts 

of the State, and other sections of the 

country, with the exception of a few 

Arminians, were denominated Calvinists, 

in distinction from the Hopkinsians; but 

I regarded them as conservatives, who yet 

needed the light of the new school in 

order to perfect their theology. During - 
my college life in Berkshire County, I 

became acquainted with an able body of 
the Calvinists, to which I have referred. 

J heard the preaching of such men as Drs. 

Fitch, Hyde, and Shepherd, and more 

constantly that of Rev. Mr. Swift, of 
Williamstown. Finding that this class of 
ministers with less intermixture of meta- 

physics, no less faithfully declared the 

great and essential truths of the gospel 

than those I had been accustomed to hear, 

and that their ministrations were greatly 

blessed, I began to attach less importance 

than I had done to the peculiarities of the 

system in which I had been reared. I 

began to think that those of the ultra 

Hopkinsian school, like those of other 

ultra schools, were, according to the 

homely comparison of Father Chaplain, 

of North Sutton, “like picked-toed shoes, 

which went out farther than was of any 

use.” And I will add, that as I began 

then to think, so I have continued to think 

since. 

The disputations of those earlier times, 
and there were many such, as theological 
discussions were much more common then 
than in this age of general excitement 
and activity, turned to some extent on 
the differences between Hopkinsians and 
Calvinists of the Edwards stamp, but 
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powerful, preserving and governing all 
his creatures.’ . . ‘That he has foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass; and 
that all beings, actions, and events, both 
in the natural and moral world, are sub- 
ject to his providential direction; and 
that God’s purposes perfectly consist with 
human liberty, God’s universal agency 
with the agency of man, and man’s 
dependence with his accountability” .. . 

“ They believed that men, as free moral 
agents, are under perfect obligation to 
obey every divine command. ... They 
adopted the distinction which was made 
by Edwards and other New England 
divines, between natural and moral ability 
and inability. And they held ‘that man 
has understanding and strength to do all 
that God requires of him, so that nothing 
but the sinner’s aversion to holiness pre- 
vents his salvation.’ By natural strength 
or ability, they meant nothing more than 
the possession of those faculties which are 
essential to moral agency. . . They had 
no sympathy with those who held to a 
self-determining power of the will, or the 
power of a contrary choice, nor with 
those who ascribe to sinners a gracious 
ability, or any ability which implies a 
right disposition, or a disposition to get a 
right disposition, or anything which is 
inconsistent with the most absolute moral 
inability. ... 

“ They belived of course, all those 
doctrines of grace which this dependence 
implies—the doctrines of total deprav- 
ity, of regeneration by the special agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit, of divine sov- 
ereignty, and of eternal and particular 
election. 

“They believed ‘that God created 
man in his own moral image, consisting 
in knowledge, righteousness, and _holi- 
ness. That Adam, the federal head and 
representative of the human race, was 
placed in his probation,’ that he fell, that 
previous to his renewal by the Holy 
Ghost, every man is personally depraved, 
destitute of holiness, unlike, and opposed 
to God.’ . . ‘ That in consequence of his 


[Adam’s] sin, all his posterity have be- 
come sinners,-—‘ by derivation.’ 

“ They believed ‘ that the only ground 
of pardon and salvation to sinners is the 
atonement of Christ.....truly vicarious, 
...-Of infinite value... .sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of all men,....not* that 
Christ died for all men with a design to 
save all, or to do all in his power to save 


them’; an atonement....unlimited’; but 
‘limited redemption.’ 
“ They believed that. ...regeneration 


is effected, not by moral suasion, or by 
the efficiency of any means whatever, 
but by the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit, changing the moral disposition 
and imparting a new spiritual life to the 
soul.” 

These views were the staple of his 
teaching, and were those which he felt 
called upon to defend in public. He did 
maintain them; but he does not seem to 
us a lover of controversy. We are satis- 
fied that he never took up his pen ex- 
cept from a conviction that the doctrines 
of the gospel were in danger, and not to 
gratify, nor to display a favorite hobby. It 
is true he foreboded danger to the faith 
of the churches; but he is not “ worthy 
of death” for that. The language which 
the Christian Spectator itself used in 
1830, in regard to the earliest stages of 
the Unitarian defection, can be quoted, 
(saving one word—* political”) with sin- 
gular force : 

“Jt happened at that time, as it often 
does when a few keen-sighted men per- 
ceive dangerous errors to be covertly in- 
troduced, and raise the voice of remon- 
strance and warning ; the motives of those 
who first discovered and proclaimed the 
danger were arraigned. Some of the 
Orthodox, who had for several years per- 
ceived and deplored the growing mischief, 
were accused by their brethren of being 
too suspicious, and of acting under the 
influence of persons, who, for political 


purposes, wished to cast the reproach of 


heterodoxy on a portion of their country- 
men.” That the motives of Dr. Tyler and 
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his friends were pure, we suppose to be 
undeniable ; whether their anticipations 
have been realized, is an open question. 

It may be wondered why the views 
stated above should necessitate any con- 
troversy, receiving in the main, as they 
do, the assent of nearly all Orthodox be- 
lievers. The views themselves are not 
extreme; and the terms are capable of 
varying explanations. Dr. Tyler himself 
did not embrace, as we understand him, 
Augustinianism or Calvinism pure; but 
modified by the explanations of President 
Edwards and his school. The improve- 
ments against which he contested, were 
an attempt to find an intermediate posi- 
tion between this modified Calvinism and 
Pelagianism and Arminianism, resulting 
only, as he thought, in these latter forms 
of error. The main points of difference 
between Dr. Tyler’s views and those he 
opposed, seemed to be briefly these :— 

In reference to the fall of Adam, and 
its effect upon his posterity, the improve- 
ments agree “ that Adam was placed on 
trial for the whole human race, and that, 
in virtue of this relation, and in conse- 
quence of his sin, his descendants begin 
to exist without a prevailing disposition to 
love God, and prone to delight in them- 
selves and the world, and that all, as soon 
as they become moral agents, sin and fall 
under God’s condemnation;” but they 
denied that any penal infliction came 
upon the race, as the direct consequence of 
Adam’s sin; they denied hereditary cor- 
ruption, or propagated constitutional pro- 
pensity to sin, or inherited depravity, or 
the existence of any moral character by 
birth, or that the character of the race 
was absolutely dependent upon the result 
of Adam’s probation. Dr. Tyler held to 
the federal headship of Adam; to the 
covenant of works; to hereditary corrup- 
tion of nature; and insisted that man 
has a native bias or propensity to sin, and 
that every child of Adam is born de- 
praved. 

Sin consists, said the improvements, only 
in actual choices, meaning thereby, to in- 
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clude, however, the permanent governing 
preference of the will, which preference is 
formed in the first moral act; that there 
can be no moral character, but in moral 
acts; and that there is no inherent moral 
state, in which depravity can consist. Dr. 
Tyler ,held that there is a depravity of 
nature from which all actual sin proceeds. 

As to human ability, the improvements 
held the will to be a power able to con- 
trol its own states; adequate, at all times 
and circumstances, to choose in either di- 
rection ; able to change its own unwilling- 


“ness and disinclination. Dr. Tyler held 


to the distinction, elaborated by President 
Edwards, between natural and moral abil- 
ity, of which the former denotes the posses- 
sion of the faculties of a moral agent, the 
latter, the disposition of heart, which con- 
trols their use; but moral inability, he 
held, as did Edwards, to be a real inability. 
Conviction of sin, in the one case, was only 
the appropriate feeling in view of actual 
transgressions; in the latter, it was a 
sense of the depravity of the nature pen- 
etrating far beneath the acts of the soul, 
and a consciousness of entire want of 
power to change that controlling princi- 
ple of evil. 

Regeneration, in the former case, is the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, ensuring 
right moral action. Dr. Tyler’s view is 
that it is the work of God, in changing 
the moral affections, a change of those 
feelings which lie at the root of moral ac- 
tion, and, as such, is solely the act of God. 

The improvements held that the idea of 
right is to be resolved into a tendency to 
the hightest happiness; Dr. Tyler, that 
the sense of right is ultimate. 

Intimately connected with these was 
the question whether God could prevent 
sin ina moral system. Dr. Tyler insisted 
upon the affirmative, a position which his 
opponents declared incapable of proof. 

Space will not allow us, even if it were 
profitable, to follow out the arguments of 
either side upon these points. It is only 
justice to Dr. Tyler to say, that, although 
the form of many of his writings was 
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adapted to the discussions of the time, yet 
divested of this, they have a richness of 
practical theology, permeated by a spirit 
of practical religion, in the highest degree 
profitable. 

It is not a little interesting to know that, 
in 1856, Dr. Tyler was himself charged 
with heresy, ‘especially so far as re- 
spects the doctrines of human ability, 
imputation, and the atonement.” From 
this charge, he was almost unanimously 
exonerated upon the report of a commit- 
tee. That it was made is probably owing 
to the fact that some of the terms which 
he used in younger days, he had either 
adandoned, or, on account of their liabil- 
ity to be misunderstood, used with great 
caution ; together with the fact that his 
moderate old-school views, could not sat- 
isfy those who start with the simple Au- 
gustinian doctrine of original sin. Not- 
withstanding such incidental opposition, 
there can be no doubt that the great work 
of his life had wide results. He himself 
thought that, by the institution of the 
Seminary, a decided check had been giv- 
en to the new theories, although, as the 
late Professor Porter, of Andover, had 
said, it would take a hundred years 
for the churches to recover from the 
effects of these speculations. That there 
is a reaction from the new, views, we sup- 
pose is evident; but it is also evident that 
it does not and cannot stop with the 
“arbitrary constitution ” theory, as to our 
oneness with Adam, nor with any impossi- 
ble or fictitious imputation. It must go back 
to the only consistent old-school theory, 
that, in the person of Adam, not the man 
only, but the race existed, sinned, and 
fell; and to all the doctrines logically 
inevitable from this understanding of the 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Tyler resigned his professorship, 
July 16,1827. His increasing age and 
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bodily infirmities warned him of the ne- 
cessity of this step. His resignation was 
reluctantly accepted, and an annuity of 
$500 voted him for life. A most touching 
parting address, as he left his station, de- 
serves to be perpetuated. His remaining 
days were passed in a happy and tranquil 
retirement. He still preached a portion 
of the time, as pastor of the Seminary 
Church. He entered heartily into the 
scenes of the “ great revival.” His family 
surrounded him with veneration and love. 
He had never been the stern man many 
had imagined from his, writings; as is 
often the case, the firmest defence of the 
truth was found in connection with a most 
genial nature; and, in his old age, his 
sympathies were as warm asever. But 
his work was finished. On the morning 
of Friday, May 14, 1858, he had taken 
his usual exercise in the garden of his 
daughter, Mrs. Greeley, and at nine o’clock 
entered the house, saying, “I have fin- 
ished the garden, if I do not live to eat 
of its fruit.” He was immediately seized 
with a neuralgic affection in the head 
and lungs, from which he suffered exceed- 
ingly. He could not be moved home. 
His wife, children, and grandchildren, 
gathered round the bed of the dying pa- 
triarch, and received his parting counsels. 
He was asked if it was a pleasant thought 
that he should be free from sin. He re- 
plied, “It is the pleasantest thought I 
have ;” then added, with characteristic 
self-distrust, “ But O, if I should be de- 
ceived!” He said little about his feel- 
ings: “I am a great sinner, but Christ is 
a great Saviour.” “I have not the ravish- 
ing views which some have had, but I 
enjoy perfect peace.” “The heart is 
very deceitful, but I trust I am_ not 
deceived; I have no fear.” At eight 
o’clock in the evening, he fell asleep in 
Jesus. 
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REMINISCENCES: 


BY REV. JOHN NELSON, D.D., LEICESTER, MS. 


THE period of our country’s history, of 
the Church’s history, and of the world’s 
history, over which my memory ranges, 
and which appears to me as a dissolving 
panorama, though still retaining some 
distinct features, is perhaps, more remark- 
able for its changes and rapid develop- 
ments of the great scheme of Providence, 
than any other of the same duration since 
the days of the apostles. 

I shall, however, confine myself to such 
things of memory as relate to Christ’s 
kingdom, and as have fallen under my own 
personal observation, or have interested 
me at the time of their occurrence. I 
should be soon lost if I looked over the 
whole field, and I must be excused from 
attempting anything like logical order or 
connection, as memories will come as they 
list, and retuse to be governed by any 
fixed laws. And I must be excused, 
moreover, for speaking much in the first 
person, as I know not how otherwise to 
accomplish what I have undertaken. 

Although it is not an autobiography 
which I propose to inflict on the reader, 
I will begin by saying that I was by 
birth a Hopkintonian, for I was born in 
Hopkinton. And more than this, my 
early minister was that good though 
eccentric Hopkintonian minister, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Howe. Besides, while my 
excellent father was of the same school, 
and gave home instruction in accordance 
with it; and while my young ears were 
accustomed to the statements and argu- 
ments by which its doctrines were defend- 
ed, I lived within the limits of the old 
Mendon Association, and had constantly 
showering upon me the greater light of 
Franklin, first kindled in Newport, and 
the lesser lights which beamed from other 
places. And although I removed to 
Worcester at the age of twelve years, I 
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then sat under the earnest and faithful 
ministry of Dr. Austin, who was then one 
of the straitest sect of the same school.— 
I was thus educated, and thus believed, 
knowing, however, that the ministers of 
Connecticut, and the more western parts 


of the State, and other sections of the 


country, with the exception of a few 
Arminians, were denominated Calvinists, 
in distinction from the Hopkinsians; but 
I regarded them as conservatives, who yet 
needed the light of the new school in 
order to perfect their theology. During 
my college life in Berkshire County, I 
became acquainted with an able body of 
the Calvinists, to which I have referred. 
I heard the preaching of such men as Drs. 
Fitch, Hyde, and Shepherd, and more 
constantly that of Rev. Mr. Swift, of 
Williamstown. Finding that this class of 
ministers with less intermixture of meta- 
physics, no less faithfully declared the 
great and essential truths of the gospel 
than those I had been accustomed to hear, 
and that their ministrations were greatly 
blessed, I began to attach tess importance 
than I had done to the peculiarities of the 
system in which I had been reared. I 
began to think that those of the ullra 
Hopkinsian school, like those of other 
ultra schools, were, according to the 
homely comparison of Father Chaplain, 
of North Sutton, “like picked-toed shoes, 
which went out farther than was of any 
use.” And I will add, that as I began 
then to think, so I have continued to think 
since. 

The disputations of those earlier times, 
and there were many such, as theological 
discussions were much more common then 
than in this age of general excitement 
and activity, turned to some extent on 
the differences between Hopkinsians and 
Calvinists of the Edwards stamp, but 
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mainly on the differences between both 
these denominations and those who were 
called Arminians, a class of religionists, 
who, at the present day, are mostly Uni- 
tarians. Total depravity, predestination, 
the saints’ perseverance, justification by 
faith only, and regeneration by the special 
and resisiless agency of the Holy Spirit, 
were the topics which especially called 
out and sharpened the weapons of contro- 
versy. 

In consequence of these differences in 
doctrinal views, the question concerning 
what were called “ unregenerate doings,” 
was often agitated. Toshow the nature 
and bearing of this, I will mention an 
occurrence at the time of my ordination. 
Near the close of the examination, a del- 
egate on the council rose and said there 
was one question more, so vitally impor- 
tant, that he must propose it to the 
candidate. “ Do you believe, Mr. Nelson, 
in unregenerate doings?” I chose not to 
understand him without his being a little 
more explicit. He then asked, “do you 
believe it is the duty of an unregenerate 
person to pray?” I answered that I 
certainly did. He then said I cannot 
vote for your ordination. Some of the 
ministers immediately took up the subject 
and had a long discussion, leaving the 
candidate to his repose. I may add, that 
I obtained my ordination notwithstanding 
the heresy contained in my answer to the 
question referred to. 

I remember too, that at this period, 
though perhaps more a little previous to 
it, there was much interest and discussion 
on the subject of the prophecies. Learned 
treatises by Faber, Vining, Smith and 
others; yes, and an elaborate sermon by 
Dr. Dwight—were extensively read; and 
not a few among the laymen, as well as 
ministers, felt as much confidence in 
predicting the time of the Millennium, as 
the followers of Miller did, in predicting 
the time when the world should come to 
anend. But time soon showed that cal- 
culations based on prophetic emblems, 
and days and other data, which were put 
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forward with much confidence, were 
utterly fallacious. The first Bonaparte 
terminated his career, and the battle of 
Armageddon was not fought. The wit- 
nesses testified, but the Millennium even 
to this day has not quite fully come. In 
the meantime the race of prophetic inter- 
preters has nearly ceased. 

It was not until after I came into the 
ministry, that any clergyman or layman, 
unless I except Dr. Freeman, of the Old 
Stone Chapel in Boston, ventured publicly 
to call in question the divinity of Christ, 
and rarely did I hear any conversation or 
preaching on that subject which has since 
so agitated the public. And here, though 
it brings me to a later period than the one 
from which I intended mainly to gather 
up my recollections, I may as well finish 
what I have to say of remembered relig- 
ious controversies. 

Silent as had been the pulpit and the 
press concerning the Unitarian faith, no 
sooner was the fact made known by the 
somewhat surreptitious publication of Dr. 
Morse, that there were many of this faith 
under disguise in Boston and elsewhere, 
though mainly there and in the vicinity, 
than there was a rallying around it anda 
defiant attitude assumed by its advocates. 
A controversy began in the pulpit, from 
the press and at the fireside, which soon 
became sharp and bitter, and which was 
long continued. As it swept on it left 
many decided traces behind it—as the 
breaking up of ministerial fellowships, 
and the sundering of churches and con- 
gregations which had before acted together 
in harmony. 

I myself had my full share in the con- 
flict and received many a wound, although 
I bless God my faith was not shaken, nor 
was I displaced from my position. But 
hard it was to feel the disruption of long 
cherished social ties which the warfare 
occasioned, and to draw new lines of 
ministerial and church fellowship, leaving 
many on the outer side for whom the heart 
yearned. But I will add, many as were 
the evils of this long and bitter contro- 
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versy, I now see that it tended to much 
good, especially by leading to a great 
increase of knowledge in the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures, and in so establish- 
ing the exegesis of the texts which prove 
our Lord’s divinity, that its opponents are 
driven to the necessity of abating the 
force of these texts by discarding the other 
doctrine of their inspiration, thus opening 
anew and momentous question for the 
present generation to discuss and settle. 

But to carry my reminiscences a little 
back again; the controversies which for 
a period were considerably animated 
between the Hopkinsians and Calvinists, 
so called, mainly received their quietus 
after the important compromise by Dr. 
Spring, of Newburyport, and others, was 
made, which led happily to the establish- 
ment of the Andover Institution. 

The coming into existence of that, and 
soon after, of other theological schools, 
remind me of the great and important 
change which by them was introduced in 
respect to the course of study and training 
for the ministry. Previously, young men 
who had the ministry in view, went to the 
house of some distinguished minister, as 
that of Dr. Backus, of Somers, Dr. 
Emmons, or Dr. Burton, according to the 
affinities which they had with the peculiar 
theologies which these divines represented. 
Questions, from twenty to fifty in number, 
were put into the hands of the student, 
which referred to the leading subjects of 
natural and revealed religion—the former 
holding a much more prominent place 
than they do now. Annexed to these 
questions were references to such stand- 
ard writers as the teacher had in his 
library, which the student might read and 
then write his essay or dissertation on the 
same. It was expected, and in general it 
turned out, that his conclusions were in 
accordance with wkat was deemed the 
true standard of faith in the school which 
he entered. After some six or eight 
months of preparation in this way, he was 
licensed and commenced preaching. If 
he pursued his theological studies at 
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Franklin, I remember his first sermons 
generally showed that fact; if at Thet- 
ford or Shelburne, we had statements and 
illustrations of the taste scheme. But this, 
with the great body of able and devoted 
ministers, thus educated, did not last.— 
Indeed, after much reflection and observa- 
tion on the subject, it has seemed to me, 
that, short and defective as this mode of 
theological training was, it was not alto- 
gether so inferior in its results as a com- 
parison of its advantages with those which 
are now enjoyed, might lead us to expect. 
Highly as I prize, and strongly as I advo- 
cate theological seminaries, on the whole, 
I have thought there was some danger of 
their being too scholastic in their influence 
for qualifying young men for the actual 
world which they are about to enter, and 
especially of their being pervaded more 
or less by some German, or other philos- 
ophy, that may mingle its corrupting 
waters with the pure streams of Bible 
truth. At any rate, I have thought that 
if there could be an education partly of 
the old and more practical mode, and 
partly at the seminary, some young men, 
at least, would be better fitted for their 
future work, than they can be by other 
methods alone. 

Among the many other things which 
memory recalls, is the earlier mode of 
imparting religious instruction to children. 
This was done mainly by means of the 
Assembly’s Catechism. Every Sabbath 
evening the children were called upon by 
the father or the mother to repeat first the 
answers to the questions that had been 
given them to commit, and then to go back 
to the beginning in order to refresh their 
memories with what had previously been 
committed. This, it must be confessed, 
was all regarded as a task, especially as 
there was little or no understanding of the 
words uttered. The catechising, too, was 
often attended to at the close of the com- 
mon school on Saturday. And then 
again by the minister, once or more during 
the year, as he made his circuit among 
the school districts. This was a New 
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England institution, and no doubt has 
tended largely to its purity of faith and of 
morals. 

Sabbath Schools, which have now so 
largely taken the place of this course of 
catechetical and family instruction, were 
first known in this country, some years 
after my settlement in the ministry. We 
heard of Robert Raikes, the inventor of 
schools on the Sabbath for teaching the 
poor how to read. At first, I believe they 
did not take in the idea of imparting 
religious instruction. But as their advan- 
tages for this were soon seen, such instruc- 
tions were introduced. But still, in this 
country as well as in England, these 
schools were thought to be intended for 
the poorer and more ignorant classes.— 
With this idea the first Sabbath School 
was opened in Worcester. But it soon 
occurred to the venerable Abijah Bigelow, 
lately deceased, that in a country like 
ours, the institution could not flourish 
unless the rich would participate in it, as 
well as the poor. He therefore sent his 
large family of daughters to the school, 
and by this example brought it into repute. 

When these schools were introduced, 
there was no thought of connecting them, 
as they are now connected, with the ser- 
vices of the Sanctuary. 

The Schools were kept, not only in some 
hall or common school-room in the cen- 
ter of the parish or town, but were divided 
into branches in the several districts, and 
generally commenced at some four or five 
o'clock, in the afternoon. It was certainly 
a great improvement in lightening the 
burden of the teachers, in introducing 
order and system, and in relieving the 
children from the dangers of going abroad, 
often in companies, on the Sabbath after- 
noon, when all were brought into the 
house of God, under the eye and super- 
vision of the parents. 

The Sabbath School libraries and the 
children’s papers, which are now a part 
of the system, are among the causes of a 
great change in the reading matter for the 
young. In my boyhood I could find 
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nothing for the occupancy of the leisure 
hours of the Sabbath, but the New Eng- 
land Primer, which, in its form, its 
binding, and its uncouth pictures, is still 
distinctly before me ; and except also, the 
Bible. I was driven to this by the want 
of those exciting stories which now so 
much keep children from it. The inimi- 
table story of Joseph, and other thrilling 
narratives of the Old Testament and the 
New, I re-read almost every Sabbath— 
And I read them, I must think, with more 
interest, more enjoyment, and more vivid 
impression, than any children now do 
who pass over the same only in the Sabbath 
School, with minds mainly intent on 
getting through with the recitation, and 
constantly divided, not to say distracted, 
by statements, explanations, and questions. 
At any rate, it seems to me most desirable 
that they should at some time, read these 
narratives continuously and freely, so as 
to feel their full interest and power. 

The remembrance of the reading pro- 
vided for the children in those earlier 
times to which I refer, recalls to mind 
also, the common reading, not of the 
learned, who had access to choice libraries, 
but of the masses of the people. This con- 
sisted in some histories, some works of 
fiction, some works of taste, as Addison’s 
Spectator, some works of a philosophical 
and moral cast, as Watts on the Mind, 
and “ Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature,” 
but mainly, I mean in the religious com- 
munity, of Edwards, Baxter, Flavel, and 
Bunyan, together with volumes of ser- 
mons. I ought also to mention that when 
I was quite young, the country, even in 
its most religious portions, was flooded 
with infidel writings, such as Thomas 
Paine’s Age of Reason. These for atime, 
were seized upon and read with great 
eagerness by young men and those who 
were not young; and they seemed to per- 
vade and poison almost the universal 
mind. The few Christians who main- 
tained their faith, hung down their heads 
in despondency; and there was an exul- 
tant expectation that the old fashioned 
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dark and gloomy religion would soon give 
place to an age of philosophical light and 
freedom. Dr. Dwight says, when he took 
charge of Yaie College, almost the whole 
of the senior class were avowed infidels. 
And I can well remember when nothing 
was more common than the discarding and 
trampling upon the scriptures. But after 
a brief “suspension of faith,” the pulpit 
began effectually to speak out in defence 
of the Christian revelation, and many 
timely publications, like Watson’s Tracts, 
were brought into the country from abroad, 
and many were written at home, like 
“ Revealed Religion,” by the Mendon 
Association, which were read, and by the 
marvellous interposition and blessing of 
God, proved to be an antidote for the 
existing evil. Asan example of the signal 
effect produced by a faithful advocacy of 
the truth on this important subject, I will 
mention what occurred in Somers, Con- 
necticut. The excellent and well known 
minister in that place, Dr. Backus, was 
overwhelmed when he saw that there was 
not only nothing that promised a revival 
of religion among his people, but that 
they had become so imbued with infi- 
delity that the question was whether 
Christianity should be given up or a farther 
struggle be made to maintain it. Under 
these circumstances he resolved to make 
one effort more for the preservation of the 
Bible, not expecting that it would be the 
means of any one’s conversion. The first 
sermon which he preached, of the series 
that-he proposed, and that he did preach 
and publish, was on the necessity of rev- 
elation, arising from the dark, ignorant, 
and degraded state of those who were 
without it. And this, by the interpos- 
ing influence of the Spirit, marvelously 
touched the hearts of the people, and was 
the beginning of a glorious revival of 
religion,—and one that caused infidelity 
to hide itself in shame. 

But at that period, and for some time 
after, there were almost no periodical 
religious publications. ‘The first I remem- 
ber as circulating among the people, was 
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The Connecticut Evangelical Magazine ; 
soon after, The Panoplist appeared, and 
then a new era commenced. Then 
appeared a new religious paper, The 
Boston Recorder, and soon after, The 
New York Observer. How soon, how 
rapidly, and how extensively publications 
of this kind have been multiplied, and 
spread over, not only the minister’s study, 
but the whole land, so as to produce a 
surfeit, I need not say. These publica- 
tions, particularly on the part of our great 
charitable societies, are carried to such 
excess that it seems to me the Christian 
public ought to insist on an abatement. 
With a proper arrangement, all that is 
specially important for most of them to 
publish, might be condensed into a single 
weekly paper, not so large as The New 
York Tribune. The matter of real interest 
would thus, at once, and in the most con- 
venient form, be brought before the reader. 
The expense would be trifling, and those 
especially, who have kindly and respect- 
fully been made life members of these 
societies, would save a great amount of 
postage, as well as store room for pam- 
phlets; and what is more important, many 
thousands of dollars would be saved from 
the great expenditures of our religious 
charities. 

I ought to say in this connection, that 
in my earlier days, hardly any such thing 
was known as a religious tract, either in 
this country or in Europe. Mrs. Hannah 
More, I believe, is entitled to the credit 
of first benefiting the public by this kind 
of literature. The discovery, or if not the 
discovery, the practical use which she 
made of it was suggestive, and introduced 
an important era. For the distribution of 
tracts, accompanied by a simultaneous 
distribution of Bibles, which soon followed, 
has been, and is, among the most important 
instrumentalities for enlightening and 
blessing mankind. 

Of the commencement, the multiplica- 
tion, and wide expansion of an almost 
endless variety of voluntary associations 
for religious and charitable purposes, that 
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have so signally marked the period which 
comes within the time of my recollection, 
I need not say much, as many of them are 
so recent, and the history of all so well 
known. 

The Connecticut Evangelical, and the 
Massachusetts Missionary Societies, were 
the only ones of the class, which I had a 
knowledge of when young. These acted 
efficiently in sending the gospel to our 
new and destitute settlements, particularly 
to the then remote regions of Central and 
and Western New York. 

The movements of Cary, Marshman and 
others in England, for carrying the gospel 
to India, and the publication of a remark- 
able sermon by Dr. Buchanan, on the 
subject of missions, called “ The Star in 
the East,” to speak of no other exciting 
cause ; began to suggest the idea in many 
Christian minds, of there being an obliga- 
tion resting upon the Church to attempt 
something for the conversion of the 
heathen. 

With the young men of Williams Col- 
lege, who may, perhaps, be considered as 
pioneers in the work of Foreign Missions 
in this country, I was acquainted, although 
they were a year or two after me in the 
college course. There were Hall, Mills, 
Richards, Rice, and I may add Chancey 
Robbins, who died young. Their main 
actions —their prayers at the hay-stack, 
and their more matured measures for 
engaging personally in the work of 
Missions, took place after I graduated. 

The origin of the American Board is 
well known. Of nothing have Ia more 
distinct recollection, than the impression I 
received at the second meeting of that 
Board in Worcester; especially, of the 
appearance of those truly great and ven- 
erable men, in the Old South Church, 
when they assembled with some hundred, 
er hundred and fifty other persons, to 
attend the only public service of the oc- 
casion. 

I remember, moreover, how dark the 
prospect then was for collecting funds, 
and how meager were the contributions, 
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and what objections were urged against 
the whole enterprise—how it was ridiculed 
and slandered, being represented as a 
scheme for personal aggrandisement. But 
it had taken hold of the heart of the 
Church, and under God went on prosper- 
ously, as we all well know. I will add, 
too, I have ever thought that it was the 
warming and expanding both of the minds 
and hearts of Christians, by means of this 
noble enterprise,—that it was their quick- 
ening to faith, and zeal, and holy activity, 
that caused so many religious societies — 
so many new plans to evangelize the 
country and the world, to spring up and 
follow in its wake. This I regard as the 
mighty parent tree, planted by the prayer 
of faith, and watered by the heavenly dew 
of which the others are the offshoots. But 
I must hasten to say that my memory goes 
back to a period when weekly prayer- 
meetings were little known, if known at 
all, in our country. The first meetings of 
the kind that I reeollect, were held by Dr. 
Austin, in certain private houses. These 
were thought innovations of doubtful 
expediency; and one who was known to 
attend them fell under reproach. The 
only week-day meetings which had been 
held, were the meetings of the children 
for catechising, and the preparatory lec- 
ture, when some two or three of the 
neighboring ministers assembled together 
for a social visit, as well as for conducting 
the public service. Laymen had little to 
do except to attend upon the prayers and 
instructions of the ministry. The partic- 
ular brethren of the Old South Church 
in Boston, who established the Park St. 
Church, had their meetings for religious 
improvement, but did not deem it proper 
that any of them should pray, even before 
such a circle, and therefore they sent for 
Dr. Eckley to perform that service, or 
omitted prayer altogether. How it isnow, 
I need not say, for we well know the 
mighty power of the lay agency, not only 
in the Sabbath School, but in the prayer- 
meeting, the conference, the convention, 
and all public gatherings for religious 
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purposes. It is, I must think, among the 
most cheering signs of the times that all 
of the working power of the Church is 
being called forth. If there be danger that 
some of the not most gifted of the brethren 
will make themselves too conspicuous, 
there is greater danger that others, quali- 
fied for active labors, will fail of putting 
their hands to the work. 

I will not farther tax my own recollec- 
tion, nor the patience of my readers, 
except to say a few words concerning 
ministerial associations in the County of 
Worcester. 
have been of no inconsiderable importance 
in our denomination, as they have tended 
to the improvement of the brotherhood 
intellectually, socially and spiritually, and 
as they have discharged an important 
office in examining and licensing candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

According to my recollections in earlier 
times, there existed in the south-east part 
of the County, the Mendon Association, 
which extended also into Norfolk ; on the 
south-west, the Brookfield; in the north- 
west, the Westminster; and through the 
center, the Worcester Association—ihe 
latter containing several ministers, who 
were regarded as Arminians, and some of 
whom became Unitarians. A new asso- 
ciation was formed by the more decidedly 
Orthodox ministers, called the Worcester 
North. This began in Oxford, took in 
Millbury and Auburn, the Old South in 
Worcester, Hubbardston, Princeton, and 
Winchendon. Among‘ the complaints 
urged against Mr. Kendall, of Hubbards- 
ton, before the council called for his 
dismission, was the fact that he belonged 
to the “ Zong and Narrow Association.” 
This body dwindled away till none were 
left, except Mr. Goffe, of Millbury, who 
claimed for reasons which he thought 
sufficient, to be the association who 
elected himself— unanimously it is pre- 
sumed —as a delegate to the General 
Association ; appointed himself as preacher 
before that body, and actually performed 
that service. 


Rev. Dr. Nelson’s Reminiscences. 
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I myself, for ten years, was connected 
with the Brookfield Association, to which 
my predecessor had belonged. And I 
remember with great pleasure the pleas- 
antness of that connection, and I love to 
recall images of many of the brethren,— 
as of the amiable Ward; the acute and 
witty Pope; the devout and strong-minded 
Tompkinson; the shrewd, far-seeing, and 
companionable Fiske; the more reserved, 
but kind, humorous, and able Snell; the 
classical, poetical, and accomplished Stone ; 
the cheerful, and captivating Whipple, to 
speak of no others that 1 honored and 
loved. But I felt it my duty to unite 
with the brethren in the center of the 
County, whose location prevented their 
conveniently uniting with any of the 
existing associations, with which they 
could sympathize. I well remember the 
origin of this body, with which I have 
been so long, so cordially, and so happily, 
united. I remember how punctual was 
the attendance of members, and the per- 
formance of the parts assigned in its earlier 
days. I remember the readings, the dis- 
cussions, the criticisms, and the happy 
harmony. I remember, and shall remem- 
ber while life lasts, the dear brethren,— 
the many who have gone to the grave, as 
well as those who remain, hoping for a 
more entire and lasting union with all in 
a better world. 

This review, brief and imperfect as it is, 
awakens thoughts, reflections, and feelings, 
in my own mind, of intense interest, and 
especially so, as, although sensible that I 
myself am about to pass off the great 
stage, I cannot but look forward and ask, 
to what is all tending? or what is coming 
as the result of the excited and onward 
moving state of things, that has been pass- 
ing before me, and in which I have been 
taking some little part. 

I confess, I have dark moods, in which 
the yet seeming giant strength, and 
vitality and power of the world’s old evils, 
and of the new flood of infidelity, and 
oppression, and crime, constantly coming 
on, cause me almost to think that the 
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darkest pages of our history are yet to be 
written. 

But then again, when faith gets into the 
ascendant, and the promises of Him who 
is over all, shed their light upon me, I am 
able to look upon the overturnings, and 
overturnings, and overturnings, which 


characterize the age, as the prelude of the 
coming of Him whose right it is to reign, 
and I feel greatly cheered by the glorious 
thought that God lives, that God reigns, 
and that he will take undoubted care of 
his own blessed kingdom. 





MEMORIAL OF 
REV. LUTHER FRASEUR DIMMICK, D.D. 


BY REV. LEONARD WITHINGTON, D.D., OF NEWBURYPORT, MS. 


WE read in the Gospel that when Mary 
“took the ointment of spikenard and pour- 
ed it upon the feet of Jesus, and wiped 
his feet with her hair, the house was filled 
with the odor of the ointment.” It was not 
probably until the box was broken that the 
fragrance was fully perceived. It is so 
with the Christian; his death closes his 
activity, but completes his example ; and 
he resembles his own monument, which is 
never set up for the observer’s contempla- 
tion until the inscription is finished. 


In the life and death of the late Lu- 
THER FrRAsEUR Driumick, D. D., who 
died at Newburyport, May 16, 1860, we 
have materials for reflection and improve- 
ment. The facts are interesting, and we 
present them without panegyric. 





Rey. Lurner FrASEuUR DiuIck was 
born in Shaftsbury, Vermont, November 
15,1790. In his youth he removed, with 
his father’s family, to the State of New 
York. He united with the Presbyterian 
Church in September, 1812.. He gradu- 
ated at Hamilton College in 1816, and im- 
mediately commenced his theological edu- 
cation at Andover, where he graduated in 
1819, and delivered the valedictory ad- 
dress. He was licensed to preach the 
Gospel, by the Essex Middle Association, 
July 19, 1819, and the same evening 
preached his first sermon in the North 
Congregational Church, Newburyport.— 
From this Church and parish he received 
a unanimous call on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, and was ordained as their Pastor, the 


8th of December, 1819. He had pre- 
viously offered himself to the American 
Board, as a foreign missionary, but was in- 
duced to change his purpose by a press- 
ing call to fill an important station. His 
first and last sermons were preached to 
the same people. 

On Sabbath morning, May 13, soon 
after naming his text, he was taken sud- 
denly ill, was assisted to retire from his 
pulpit, and conveyed to his residence. His 
illness was a disease of the heart; and after 
a fluctuating state, between hope and fear, 
he passed away, on Wednesday, the 16th, 
at the age of 69 years. 

He received his diploma as Doctor of 
Divinity from his Alma Mater—Hamilton 
College—in 1849. 

Dr. Dimmick was twice married ; first 
to Miss Catherine M. Marvin, of Norwich, 
Ct., May 4, 1820; and the second time to 
Miss Mary E. Ellison, of Boston, March 
13, 1849. It is superfluous to remark, 
that in all the relations of life, as husband, 
father, brother, or friend, he exemplified 
his own instruction. 


The first thing that strikes us in re- 
view of this brief statement, is his long 
pastorate. Dr. Dimmick was ordained 
December 8, 1819, and died May 16, 
1860, so that he was pastor of the North 
Church in Newburyport for nearly forty- 
one years. It was his lot to succeed in 
the ministry a very energetic and pecu- 
liar man, the late Dr. SAMUEL SPRING, 
whose ministry lasted a little longer than 
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his own—forty-two years. We recollect 
that at the time of his ordination, it was 
regarded as a privilege to enter a vine- 
yard so skillfully cultivated, and where 
the grapes seemed ripe in clusters for the 
gathering of the reaper’s hand. It struck 
us, however, even then, that the young la- 
borer must meet some difficulties from the 
very eminence of his predecessor. Dr. 
Spring, like all other marked men, had a 
prestige of his own; his youthful suc- 
cessor had a prestige to create ; and it was 
natural to suppose that some of the indi- 
vidualities of his predecessor would stand 
in his way ; how he met those difficulties, 
and how he conquered them, is seen in the 
fact that his ministry, with the most uni- 
form harmony, lacked only one year of 
being as long as that of Dr. Spring. No 
two good men could be more different.— 
Dr. Spring awed by his majesty, his de- 
cision, his moral and physical courage, 
his commanding eye, and his erect and 
majestic presence. Dr. Dimmick won by 
his gentleness, his blended excellence, his 
courteous manners, his sympathy with 
every form of suffering, and every condi- 
tion of life. The one was the son of 
thunder, the other, the son of consola- 
tion. 

He was born for his profession. Few 
preachers of the Gospel comply more tru- 
ly with the Apostle’s requisition, 1 Timo- 
thy iii. 2: dvensAyatoy etvas, an expression 
which our translators have weakened by 
rendering it,—to be blameless; a dishop, 
or a preacher must be blameless. The 
term is probably taken from the pancra- 
tian wrestlers of old, who anointed their 
bodies with oil that there might be no place 
to seize hold of, to throw an opponent.— 
There was no weak spot in his character. 

The sermons of Dr. Dimmick were not 
regarded by the public as the most strik- 
ing exhibitions of his power. They were 
more judicious than sparkling, yet they 
had some qualities very uncommon. In 
the first place, he had more intellectual dis- 
cretion than any man we ever knew. He 
seldom, if ever, selected a subject which 
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he did not perfectly understand. When 
he drew his bow, he always had the vigor 
and the eye to hit his object. Dr. Dim- 
mick would hardly have agreed with the 
writer of the Memoir of the late Dr. Pea- 
body: “ Preaching has become a very 
different thing from what it once was. 
In this our day, no easy generalities or 
worn-out common places will do anything 
more than put people to sleep.”? But 
can itbeso? Is not the reverse true ? 
Are not the most affecting truths as com- 
mon as the light, and as old as the crea- 
tion ? The fact is, a curious thought is 
never an affecting one. The art of preach- 
ing consists in giving interest to what 
every man knew before. A preacher 
must tell the OPEN SECRET. What was 
Paul doing when Felix trembled? He 
“ reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come.” On the other 
hand, if you wish to put a popular audience 
to sleep, read to them the sermons, (as he 
calls them) of Bishop Butler, some of the 
most acute speculations that ever honored 
the closet, or disgraced the pulpit. Our 
departed brother always aimed at the con- 
science, and of course the consciousness 
of his audience. 

He had another peculiarity in his 
preaching, remarkable in the successor of 
Dr. Spring; and that was a deep sympathy 
with human weakness in its difficulties, its 
struggles, its temptations, and defeats. 
This was a growing peculiarity in his 
preaching; it marked the mellowness in his 
riper years, and the benefits of his experi- 
ence. He knew well how “to lift up the 
hands that hang down,” and “ to strength- 
en the feeble knees,” and “ to make straight 
paths for the feet, lest that which is lame 
be turned out of the way, but let it rather 
be healed.” No pastor could be more 
welcome to the sick chamber, 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

His extemporaneous effusions were 
plain and simple, and his sermons to the 
last were carefully elaborated. But his 





1 See Memoir prefixed to Sermons of Ephraim Pea- 
body, page 22. 
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great power was as a serious, earnest, dili- 
gent, and consistent pastor. The timid 
inquirer seldom feared to go to him for di- 
rection. He was sure of his counsel, his 
prayers, and his example. 

It is a victory not often appreciated by 
a superficial world, to continue to feed a 
single flock through a long pastorate ; to 
give interest to old truths, variety to the 
simplicity and sameness of the Gospel, to 
conquer this man’s fastidiousness, and that 
man’s conservatism; to move with the 
times, and not leave the old land-marks, 
and have zeal without rashness, ardor 
without indiscretion, and all preserved 
through the first inexperience of youth, 
and through the last decays of maturity ; 
this is the task of a long continued preach- 
er, and this is the victory which our mod- 
est friend never boasted of and nobly won. 
He “turned many unto righteousness; he 
shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and as the stars forever.” 

His general character, both as a rea- 
soner and a man, was CAUTION. This 
would be the impression on the slightest 
acquaintance; and yet his caution was 
combined with the most singular boldness 
in starting various questions, and examin- 
ing every foundation. In a society to 
which he belonged for theological investi- 
gation, he once proposed this motto :— 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” It seemed to be the ruling max- 
im of his own mind. He seemed to think 
to hold fast to good, it was necessary to 
prove all things. He was not afraid to 
start the most critical and dangerous 
questions, though he was very safe in com- 
ing to his conclusions. The writer of 
these recollections was once present at an 
amusing conversation of our brother with 
the late Dr. Dana. After suggesting some 
questions which seemed to unsettle some 
fundamentals, as the older brother con- 
ceived, Dr. Dana exclaimed, almost in ag- 
ony, “ Now, brother Dimmick, I did sup- 
pose that some points in theology were 
fixed.” —“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “ but 
will they not be more fixed, if they are 


true, the more we examine them?” In 
one respect, our brother was a freer think- 
er than Theodore Parker, or any of the 
members of that school. They shun the 
old paths like “ vipers’ blood; ” innova- 
tion to them is always the way to truth. 
Our brother, like the eagle, after the 
wildest flight, was not ashamed to return 
to the cld nest, if that was found the point 
of safest repose. 

Dr. Dimmick’s interestin education was 
unceasing. He held for fifteen years, a 
responsible part in superintending the 
public schools of Newburyport ; was for a 
number of years, and at the time of his 
death, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Putnam Free School; also of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton Academy ; 
and for fourteen years a Trustee of the 
Andover Theological Seminary,—in fact, 
he was ever ready to give his influence 
and time in aid of the instruction of the 
young, for whom he always evinced pecu- 
liar regard. He was a man of great in- 
dustry ; Biblical literature was his favor- 
ite study ; he kept up a constant acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew and the Greek ; 
and he never was a better scholar than on 
the day he died. 

On the Fortieth Anniversary of his or- 
dination, Dr. Dimmick preached a Histor- 
ical Discourse, which has been published. 
In this discourse he gives a review of his 
long ministry, and feelingly adverts to the 
few who remain that witnessed his ordi- 
nation, and also an apprehension that his 
own labors had nearly closed. The sta- 
tistics in this discourse give evidence of 
faithfulness and industry during his long 
pastorate ; and the fact that he was pres- 
ent and acted on seventy-seven ecclesias- 
tical councils, is significant. 

The following extract will be read with 
interest : 

“Of the fifteen pastors who took part 
in my ordination, ten are departed.— 
Other names might be added. Let me 
mention to you, Dana, the father, cf Ips- 
wich; Parish, of Byefield ; Allen, of Brad- 
ford; Tompkins, of East Haverhill; Mil- 
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timore, of Belleville; Giles and Milton, 
near neighbors to us; and more recently, 
Dana, the younger; Braman, of George- 
town; Perry, of Groveland; Kimball, of 
Ipswich ; and Holbrook, of Rowley. At 
the Andover Seminary, Porter, tasteful, 
urbane, richly furnished in his depart- 
ment; Woods, laborious, careful, slow, 
but strong; Stuart, with flashing thought 
and the pioneer of sacred literature in our 
country; Murdock, kind, paternal, well 
read in his profession ;—all these, where 
are they? A galaxy of bright men, they 
have sunk below the horizon, but we trust 
to illuminate other spheres. There, too, 
are Worcester, Blatchford, Evarts, Cor- 
nelius, Wisner, Edwards.” 

When we walk the borders of a peace- 
ful lake, we often find, amidst the vegeta- 
tion that skirts its banks, one tree, which, 
either from nearness or magnitude, is 
more distinctly reflected from the glassy 
surface than the rest. In the foregoing 
enumeration of his teachers, I suspect that 
Professor Stuart’s name must have re- 
curred with peculiar interest. It was ob- 
vious his teaching had done much to shape 
his pupil’s turn of thought and course of 
investigation. His grasp was on him; his 
freedom, without his boldness; and _ his 
value for Biblical exegesis, with greater 
caution. It was curious and instructive to 
see the influence of such a teacher on so 
differently a constituted mind. 


Perhaps the reader may wish to enter 
the sanctuary of thought, and know what 
the man was in the recesses of his soul, as 
well as the impressions he cast on the re- 
collections of friendship. The following 
extracts, selected from remaining papers, 
are specimens of his private views and 
meditations : 

“ March, 1853. I am, as passing along 
now, enjoying a richer life than I have 
ever before known. My children awaken 
new fountains of interest and pleasure 
within me ; my sympathies with humani- 
ty, in its various aspects, are, with increas- 
ing years, becoming deeper and broader ; 
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at the same time that I think my views 
of Christianity, asa system, applied to the 
necessities of man, and suited to raise him 
to the highest practical excellence, and 
also as occasioning the highest develop- 
ments of the glory of God, are more com- 
prehensive and valuable—certainly un- 
fold to me higher and profounder satisfac- 
tion. I could not order things better 
than they are ordered. No creature, nor 
all creatures together, could, in any possi- 
ble point, mend the works of God. If 
God will lead me on, and let me more in- 
to the depth of things, and keep my spirit- 
ual feelings conformed to the increasing 
developments, I shall surely be most bless- 
ed forever. O, God! be thou thus my 
God and portion. 

“ November 12,1854. When I see, ona 
Sabbath morning, the secular world all 
standing still and waiting for the solemni- 
ties of God’s house, and part of the secu- 
lar world expecting something from me, I 
am afraid! A trembling comes over me. 
How shall I meet the expectation? How 
shall I present something worthy of the oc- 
casion? Godhelpme! The pulpit must 
do its work well, in order to sustain itself. 
I wonder it sustains itself as well as it 
does. The pulpit must show itself wor- 
thy the great interest entrusted to it. God 
help me this day. 

“ December 8, 1857. I think I have 
never seen the anniversary of my ordina- 
tion when I had a deeper view of its im- 
portance, or when I felt more satisfied 
with the line of life I have chosen, than 
now. Anold man has richer enjoyment 
of the past, than a young one, because 
there is more of the past to look back 
upon, and also because the consequences 
of the past are in a greater measure 
evolved ; though he may have less enjoy- 
ment of the future, because there is less 
of future before him. The Lord enable 
me to fill up what remains of service are 
appointed me, in the work committed to 
me, well and faithfully, that I may meet 
his approval. 


“ February 11, 1858. ‘I dread the 
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thought,’ said Whitefield, ‘ of flagging in 
the latter stages of my course.’ The feel- 
ing of every man is probably the same. 
The Lord may, indeed, ordain it. Yet I 
have often pictured to myself the desirable- 
ness of continuing active and energetic 
to the end of life; of falling in the har- 
ness and in the high places of the battle- 
field. I have often thought with interest, 
on the old Danish chief of whom Turner 
gives us an account, who, growing old 
and infirm, and seeming about to die, in 
his bed, and thinking it inglorious in a 
warrior thus to die, rose, though weak, and 
arrayed himself and staggered forth in his 
armor, exclaiming, ‘ Where is my ene- 
my? Let me find anememy. Let me 
die as becomes a soldier, by the steel of 
an enemy!’ Still, such a spirit, I am 
aware, must not be copied, or too much 
admired, by a Christian man. Iam afraid 
I have offended by thoughts I have some- 
times had on this subject. The Lord for- 
give, and the Lord direct, and make me 
peacefully submissive to his will.” 

Prof. Phelps, in the closing remarks of 
his Sermon at the Funeral of Dr. Dim- 
mick, pays the following tribute to his 
character: 

“T am reminded, by this thought, of the 
one feature which, if I mistake not, was 
predominant in the ministerial character 
of him for whom we mourn to-day. If he 
excelled in any one thing, more than in 
another, it was the delight with which he 
preached and practiced the consolatory 
and cheering truths of the Gospel. 

“How many of us have received mes- 
sages of comfort from him, which now 
seem to come again to us trom those dead 
lips! You know how genially he appre- 
ciated the adaptation of the Gospel to be- 
reaved, crushed spirits. You do not 
need to be told how much at home he was 
at your firesides, whenever trouble came 
upon you; and how timely and hearty his 
words were to you there. If there were 
any who felt unacquainted with him be- 
fore, they were sure to know him and to 
love him then. You know more perfect- 


ly than any words of mine can remind 
you, how prompt and yet how wise were 
his sympathies with the sick, and the 
poor, and the dejected; how much he 
loved your children, and how cordially he 
mourned with you, when God took them. 
What a reality your bereavements were 
to him ! 

“‘ Have you not seen him also pause in 
the street, to watch a group of neglected 
ones in their sports? Who but he would 
have had the thoughtfulness to single out 
the least attractive, or the most forlorn, or 
the most wicked of them all, for a kind 
word ? If other wisdom questioned that 
of some of his apparent impulses of sym- 
pathy, did he not convince you that his 
wisdom lay deeper, and was nearer to the 
mind of Christ, by saying: ‘I must try 
to save that boy;’ or, ‘ Who knows but 
that the soul of this outcast, may be given 
to me ?’ or, ‘Little as I see in human 
nature to reverence, I find as little any- 
where to look down upon ?’ 

“ Youthful ministers have told me of 
his fatherly counsels to them, in emergen- 
cies in which they were strengthened by 
the spontaneousness of his interest in them. 
Yes, it was a joy to him to exemplify the 
trustful, hopeful, helpful aspects of the 
Gospel. He loved to live them, as to 
preach them. 

“Tt was but a short time, since he invit- 
ed me into his study, and after pointing 
out from his window some of the localities 
of this city and its environs which were 
dear to him, told me of the’ many years 
which he had passed in Christ’s service, 
and yours ; and how large a proportion of 
those to whom he had given the youth of 
his ministry, he had attended in their last 
hours. All but seven of the members of 
this church at the time of his ordination, 
he said, were nolonger here. Then, in 
the same breath, he spoke of the great joy 
of his ministerial life. His own had been 
one long privilege. Ido not recall that 
he had one word to say of its trials, or of 
its toils. He had loved it, and these were 
forgotten. 
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“He did not say it, but who now can 
refrain from thinking it—that his has in- 
deed been a model ministry! Forty years 
of unbroken labor; his first sermon, and 
his last text, preached to the same peo- 
ple; revered as a teacher, whose scholar- 
ly acquisitions always paid tribute to his 
piety ; trusted among his brethren, as a 
brother without guile; a model to his 
juniors, as a preacher whose professional 
enthusiasm was too deep to be obtrusive, 
and yet seemed to be the whole of him; 
beloved as a Pastor, as none but a Pastor 
who loves his people can be ; without an 
enemy, or, if he possibly had one, with 
none who would not blush now to own it; 
and, more than all, blessed by Christ, as a 
chosen vessel unto Him; and at last trans- 
lated from the very pulpit which had 
been, for so long a time, as the Mount of 
God to him, to meet hundreds of souls 
which had been given to his fidelity for 
Christ's sake—why should he not have 
enjoyed such a ministry? Our Father! 
Our Brother! Our Pastor! It is safe 
for thee to look back upon it, and appre- 
ciate it now! 

“‘ Let us remember the words which he 
spake unto us, while he was yet with us. 
So, being dead he yet speaketh. Let us 
gain refreshment from these last offices of 
communion with him in spirit. Let us 
‘be joyful in the house of prayer.’ Let 
us drink deep at the same wells of salva- 
tion from which he drew his calm, cheer- 
ful strength. Then we can go forth as he 
did, blessed in our own afilictions, and 
blessing others in theirs.” 


One of the last impressions which the 
writer of this brief notice received from 
our departed friend, was a discussion con- 
cerning the manner in which heaven will 
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open on the departed soul that has just 
left the lifeless clay behind it. It took 
place while we were treading with slow 
and sad steps to follow the remains of an- 
other clerical brother to the house appoint- 
ed for all living—the late Rev. Davin T. 
KimBatLt, of Ipswich. He started the 
question, whether heaven would burst on 
the astonished soul with sudden efful- 
gence, or whether it would be a soft and 
more gradual dawn, like the first streak 
of twilight that brightens the morning — 
He mentioned Dr. Doddridge’s dream. 
He had a quiet way of investigating these 
things, well suited to the time and place; 
and though he spake with caution, he con- 
cluded that we must wait with trembling 
hope for the blessed experience. Ah! 
my brother, thou hast solved the problem 
now; thou art wiser than all thy surviving 
companions. Thou hast entered the veil; 
thou hast left the darkness of this specu- 
lating world; thou hast entered the re- 
gions of eternal day. Little did I think 
that as we then paced side by side our 
solemn way to a brother’s tomb, what was 
to thee then, as to me, doubtful specula- 
tion, would so-soon become personal ex- 
perience. But thou hast neither lived in 
vain, nor died in vain. Though thy exit 
was sudden, precluding the possibility of 
a word, or prayer—yet thy last scene suit- 
ed thy character; thou wast summoned 
at the post of duty; Death touched thee 
in the pulpit and struck thee soon after ; 
and now we yield thy body to the ground 
and thy spirit to God; and the evening 
sun which will soon shed his parting 
beams on thy grave, will spread there a 
sweet emblem of thy temper and thy life; 
pure, but bright ; illuminating earth, but 
having its source in heaven. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. LEARNED, BERLIN, CT. 


(Continued from p. 293.) 


Axsout 1746 there was a division in 
Plainfield Church, and a Separate Church 
was formed, which had two successive pas- 
tors. 

THOMAS STEVENS,..... --Ord. Sept. 11, 1746 


7-4-4 


Nov. 15, 1755 
ALEXANDER MILLER,....Inst. ———— 1758 
* Aug. 20, 1798 

This Church had, however, been much 
scattered previous to the death of its last 
Pastor, some having returned to the orig- 
inal Church, and some perhaps having 
gone to other denominations. Their house 
of worship stood about two miles north of 
the old village. Rev. Thomas Stevens 
was the son of Capt. Thomas Stevens of 
Plainfield, and is reported to have been a 
clear and powerful preacher. He and 
Solomon Payne of Canterbury were lead- 
ers among their people in opposition to 
some who imbibed Baptist views. In 1755 
he went as chaplain in the army with 
Capt. Robinson of Hardwick, contracted 
disease and returned to die in November 
at his father’s house of a “ nervous disor- 
der,” being then in his 32d year. His 
gravestone bears this admonition :— 

You passers by, 
Hark, hear the cry, 
Prepare to die! 

Rev. ALEXANDER MILLER was born in 
Ireland, and came over with his parents 
at eight years of age to the town of Volur- 
town. Here he was ordained April 17, 
1751, pastor of a Separate Church. After 
the death of Mr. Stevens this Church was 
united to that in Plainfield (the towns 
being adjacent) and Mr. Miller removed 
to Plainfield and acted as pastor of the 
united Church until its decay. 

With reference to this he is reported to 
have said shrewdly, that his Church “ died 
without kicking!” Speaking of Hazael, 


and of his exclamation to the prophet, “ Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?” Mr. Miller added, “ But 
the puppy did it after all!” 

Mr. Miller was a large man; wrote a 
bold clear hand; and was plainly a 
He died Aug. 20, 


1798, aged 87. His grave-stone says : 


marked character. 


‘¢ A soul prepared needs no delays, 
The summons come, the saint obeys! 
Swift was his flight, and short his road, 
He closed his eyes, and saw his God.” 





“Four things remember well : 
Death, judgment, heaven and hell.” 


Mr. Miller had by his wife Esther, two 
daughters and two sons. 


After the population of the north part 
of Plainfield had been increased by the 
growth of manufacturing villages, and 
other denominations had begun to build, 
it was thought expedient to divide the old 
Plainfield Church. Accordingly a new 
Church was formed April 15, 1846, and a 
house of worship erected in “ Central Vil- 
lage,” on the line of the Norwich and 
Worcester Rail Road. This Church has 
had these Pastors : 


JARED O. KNAPP,.oeeeee Ord. Sept. 24, 1846 
Dis. Nov. 26, 1850 


JAMES BATES,......-+--Inst. June 15, 1853 
Dis. July 11, 1855 
WitriaM E. Bassett,...Ord. Oct. 14, 1856 
Dis. Mar. 24, 1859 


GEORGE HALL,.......---Inst. Nov. 15, 1859 
Dis. June —, 1860 


Rev. JARED OWEN KNAPP was a native 
of Greenwich; graduated Y. C. 1840; stu- 
died theology at New Haven, was ordained 
as above, and dismissed to be immediately 
installed as Pastor in Hatfield, Ms. Here 
he remained till April, 1855, and was then 
dismissed in poor health; was installed at 
Niagara City (Suspension Bridge), N. Y. 
and again obliged by his health to leave 
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his charge. In the summer of 1859 he 
went to Beloit, Wis. hoping to regain 
health, proposing to act as Pastor of a new 
Congregational Church in that place. 
IIe was able cnly to preach a short time 
after his arrival there, and gradually de- 
clined in health and strength until his 
death, July 14, 1860. 

He was cheered in his sickness by the 
hope of a glorious immortality, and no one 
who knew him can doubt the founda- 
tion on which that hope was built. The 
unanimous testimony of his friends attests 
his sincerity, devotion, intellectual power 
and ardent piety. He married Sarah 
Beach of Hartford. 

Rev. JAMES Bates was born in Ran- 
dolph, Vt., Jan. 17, 1799; graduated D. C. 
1822; studied theology at Andover; was 
ordained Colleague with Rev. Dr. Homer 
at Newton, Ms., Nov. 14, 1827, and dis- 
missed in 1839; was installed at Granby, 
Ms., in 1840, and dismissed Sept. 10, 
1851; was again installed at Central Vil- 
lageasabove. Since his dismission thence 
he has resided in Granby. 

He married, (1) Miss Atwood; and 
(2) Mrs. Dickinson. 

Rev. WILLIAM Exxtiotr BAsseTtT was 
born in Derby; graduated Y. C. 1850, 
and studied theology at New Haven. He 
married Mary Dowd of' Norfolk, in which 
place he remains at present. 

Rev. George Hatr had been in the 
work of the ministry some years before 
coming to Central Village, having served 
chiefly in the state of New York. He has 
been twice married. He was dismissed 
in June, 1860. 

A third Church was formed June ,17, 
1856,in the manufacturing village of Wau- 
regan, about two miles north-west of Cen- 
tral Village. No pastor has been settled 
over this Church, but they have been sup- 
plied for different periods by Rev. Charles 
L. Ayer, and others. Their services are 
conducted in a commodious, pleasant hall. 





Pomrret.—This town was incorpora- 
ted May, 1713, including portions of the 
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present towns of Brooklyn and Putnam. 
It now contains two Societies, the first in 
the eastern part of the town, the second 
(called Abington) in the west. The soil 
is unusually good and the people are, for 
the most part, engaged in its cultivation. 

The Church in the First Society was 
organized Oct. 26, 1715, and has had 
these Pastors : 


EBENEZER WILLIAMS,....Ord. Oct. 26, 1715 
* Mar. 28, 1753 

--Ord. Mar. 10, 1756 
Dis. May 65, 1802 
eoeeeeOrd. May 5, 1802 
Dis. June 15, 1811 


AARON PUTNAM,..ccee 


JAMES PORTER, coccceccee Ord. Sept. 8, 1814 
Dis. April 23, 1830 
AmzI BENEDICT,.......2+-Inst. Oct. 19, 1831 


Dis. July 15, 1834 
DANIEL Hunt, ...--2+-eOrd. April 8, 1835 
Rev. EBENEZER WILLIAMS was born 
at Roxbury, Ms., probably a son of 
Samuel Williams, Aug. 12, 1690, and 
graduated at Harvard College, 1709, 
where he was A. M. in course. He came 
to the new town of Pomfret, Dec. 23, 
1718, by request of the people, many of 
whom were from his native place. On 
the 16th of Feb’y 1714, the people invited 
him to settle there in the ministry, offer- 
ing him “ £170 settlement and £60 yearly 
salary for four years, then to rise one 
pound per year until it comes to £70.” 
On this call he was ordained Oct. 26, 
1715, the same day on which the Church 
was gathered. This pastoral charge he 
held till his death, which occurred March 
28, 1753, in the 63d year of his age and 
38th of his ministry. His parish was, how- 
ever, diminished in 1729 by the erection 
of a Society in the south part of the town, 
(now Brooklyn,) and in 1749 by the for- 
mation of Abington Society. Mr. Wil- 
liams seems to have been held in high 
repute among not only his own people, but 
throughout the State. He was a fellow 
of Yale College from 1731 to 1748. In 
later life he is said to have become exceed- 
ingly corpulent. 
In the sermon at his funeral, (after- 
wards published,) Rev. Solomon Williams 
said,— He was a person of good natural 
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and acquired abilities, great activity and 
application. Though he was not favored 
with the most happy elocution, yet he was 
a plain, faithful preacher of the great and 
important doctrines of Christ. In him 
you were blessed with a wise, judicious, 
sound, orthodox minister.” 

Mr. Williams married Penelope, dau. 
of John Chester, Jr., of Wethersfield, and 
had Samuel; Chester, who was Pastor 
in Hadley, Ms.; Ebenezer, who lived in 
Pomfret, and was Judge and Colonel, &c. ; 
Nehemiah, who died in his 17th year; 
and Hannah, who married Gen. Hunting- 
ton of Norwich. His widow died June 
29, 1764, aged 74. 

Rev. Aaron Putnam was born at 
Reading, Ms., Dec. 5, 1733, the son of 
Rev. Daniel and Rebecca (Putnam) Put- 
nam; graduated H. C., 1752, and A. M. 
in course. 

He was called to settle at Pomfret, Nov. 
17, 1755, and gave his answer on the 8th 
February following, in a sermon from Job 
xxxiii :6. “ Behold, I am according to thy 
wish, in God’s stead,” &e. On the 25th 
February a fast day was observed, two ser- 
mons preached, and Mr. P. examined by 
seven ministers. The ordination was on 
Mar. 10, 1756,—sermon by Mr. Mosely, 
of Hampton. Mr. Putnam proved “a use- 
ful and acceptable servant of Christ, seri- 
ous and godly in his deportment, careful 
to admonish transgressors, and to maintain 
order in the house of God. During the 
latter part of his ministry, he lost health, 
and finally his voice: so that, for several 
years, he was unable to preach. During 
this period, he wrote sermons, which were 
read to the people. But the Church and 
people suffered much from the want of a 
speaking preacher. Besides, in the at- 
tempt to settle a colleague, they became 
divided. A part went off, and settled 
under the charge of Oliver Dodge, (the re- 
jected candidate,) assuming the name of 
‘ The Reformed Catholic Church of Pom- 
fret.’ This schism gave rise to a contro- 
versy, in which the ministers and leading 
men of the County became involved. Dur- 
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ing its continuance, those who adhered to 
Mr. Putnam used to meet regularly, though 
a feeble band. One deacon would read 
and the other pray, and their poor, speech- 
less minister would show his approbation 
by his constant presence. But, at length, 
the Lord heard their prayer. Dodge be- 
came a drunkard and an apostate, and his 
followers, disgusted with him, returned to 
the society they had left, and united in 
the choice of Mr. King, as colleague. 
But when the council convened for Mr. 
King’s ordination, it was thought best that 
Mr. Putnam should be dismissed, which 
was accordingly done, May 5, 1802. It 
was agreed, however, that the aged Pas- 
tor should receive an annual allowance 
through life. He died Oct. 28, 1813, in 
his eightieth year. The sermon at his fu- 
neral was by Dr. Whitney, of Brooklyn. 
From this, (as published,) we learn that 
Mr. Putnam afforded ‘a remarkable in- 
stance of patience and submission to the 
will of God,’—that ‘he was favored with 
the free use of his reason, and even his 
speech was considerably restored in the 
last year of his life.” His last words were: 
‘Take me me hence: I long to be gone, 
that I may be free from sin.’” 

Mr. Putnam published (1798) a sermon 
on the Being of God, and (1801) Dis- 
courses on Baptism. 

Mr. P. married, Oct. 30, 1760, Rebecca, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Hall, of Sutton, Ms., 
by whom he had four daughters. Mrs. 
Putnam having been killed, in 1778, by a 
fall from a carriage, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rev. Eph. Avery, of Brook- 
lyn, and had four other daughters, and 
lastly a son, Aaron. 

Rey. Asa Kina was commemorated 
among the Pastors of Westminster Church, 
Vol. II., p. 27, of this Quarterly. 

Rev. JAMES PortTER was born in 


Wenham, Ms., June 18, 1785, the son or 


James and Hannah (Curtis) Porter, but 
was removed by his parents, in 1786, to 
Peterborough, 8. H. He graduated at 
Williams College, in 1810, and received 
a Master’s degree from Yale College, in 
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1815; taught a while in Belfast, Me.; 
studied theology with Rev. Alfred John- 
son; was licensed, May, 1812; began to 
preach in Pomfret, February, 1814, and 
was ordained Pastor there Sept. 8, 1814; 
sermon by Rev. Elijah Dunbar, of 
Peterborough, N. H. This charge he 
held, until, in consequence of protracted 
bodily infirmity, he was dismissed at his 
own request, April 23, 1830. Soon after 
this, he removed to Ashford, and in April, 
1834, to South Woodstock. In 1849, he 
again removed to Stafford, where he died, 
June 6, 1856, aged 71. 

Mr. Porter’s labors at Pomfret, were 
much honored of God and man, and he 
retained till his death the love of that peo- 
ple, and the esteem of his brethren in the 
ministry. He published a Sermon at the 
funeral of Dea. Simon Cotton, of Pom- 
fret, and another at the funeral of Sam- 
uel 1. Lyon, of Abington. He was twice 
married. (1) to Eliza, daughter of Dea. 
Benjamin Nourse, of Merrimac, N. H., by 
whom he had three daughters, all of whom 
preceded him to the grave; and (2) to 
Lucinda, daughter of Dr. Miner Grant, of 
Ashford. 

Rev. Amzt Benepicr was born at 
New Canaan, May 19, 1791, the youngest 
son of Isaac and Jane (Raymond) Bene- 
dict. He graduated Y. C., 1814, and 
studied theology at Andover; was or- 
dained in Newbury, Sept. 24, 1818, with 
two others, as missionaries to destitute 
parts of the country; sermon by Dr. 
Dana. After spending some years in this 
service, and others in teaching, he was 
ordained Pastor at Vernon, June 30, 
1824, and dismissed Feb. 10, 1830; was 
then installed at Pomfret, Oct. 19, 1831, 
and dismissed July 15, 1834. During 
this time, a revival added 77 members to 
the Church, of whom 50 were admitted in 
one day. His last settlement was at Man- 
lius, N. Y., where he was Pastor some 
four years, from Dec. 6, 1837, enjoying a 
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powerful revival among the young. For 
a time, he was Principal of a Female 
Seminary in New Haven; about 1845-6 
supplied the pulpit of Dr. Bond, in Nor- 
wich nearly two years; resided, about 
1854, in Chelsea, Ms.; in the Spring of 
1855, took charge of a small society in 
Yorktown, Wéstchester Co., N. Y., where 
he labored with much satisfaction, until 
disabled by an accident from a rail-road 
engine, at Stamford, of which he died, 
three weeks after, at the house of a son- 
in-law, in Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 17, 1856, 
aged 65. 

“His sufferings were very great, but 
he experienced, in full, the supporting 
comforts of the religion he had so long” 
professed and preached, and which he had 
adorned by an exemplary and devoted 
life; a discriminating theologian, a dili- 
gent student, a sound and _ earnest 
preacher, an assiduous pastor and a faith- 
ful friend.” 

Mr. B. published, in 1850, a work enti- 
tled “ A Biblical Trinity ” of which he 
was preparing a new edition at the time 
of his fatal accident. He was also engaged 
on a new work. 

He published several sermons in the 
Preacher” and_ elsewhere. 
He married, in 1825, Martha S., dau. of 
Gen. Solomon Cowles of Farmington, and 
had five children, of whom the four surviv- 
ors reside in Brooklyn, L. I. 

Rev. Danret Hunt was born at 
Columbia ; graduated A. C. 1828, and 
finished his course at Andover in 1833 ; 
was ordained Pastor at Pomfret, Apr. 8, 
1835, and still continues in that charge, 
being the oldest in date of settlement 
among the present Pastors of Windham 
County. He is married, but without chil- 
dren. 

He has published an Historical Sermon, 
which furnished some materials for these 
sketches of his predecessors in office. 


“ National 
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ORDINATION : SHALL IT BE WITH OR WITHOUT INSTALLATION ? 


BY JAMES P. LANE, TROY, VT. 


THE work of the Gospel Ministry is the 
most important of all connected with the 
promulgation of Christianity. Its drafts 
upon the physical, mental, and spiritual 
energies of those devoted to it, are not 
surpassed in measure, in any other calling. 
By pre-eminence, it is a holy work, and 
never should be undertaken without satis- 
factory evidence of being called of God, 
and then, only in a spirit of hearty conse- 
cration to it ofall the energies, with an 
humble reliance upon Divine direction in 
their use. Great care should be taken 
by the churches to prevent the induction 
to this work, of unworthy candidates, and 
certain safeguards to this end should be 
observed. 

Our churches recognize two modes of 
induction to the full work of the ministe- 
rial calling, termed, respectively, “ ordin- 
ation as pastor,” and “ ordination as evan- 
gelist.” More precisely the former in- 
cludes two things, viz., ‘ ordination to the 
and “ installation 


? 


work of the ministry,’ 
as pastor of a particular Church ;’ 
the latter, i.e., “ordination as an evan- 
gelist,” includes only the first of the two. 
A diversity of practice, as well as of sen- 
timent exists as to the comparative expe- 
diency of the two modes, which it is not 
inopportune here to discuss. 

The particular thoughts to be consid- 
ered in the present article are: 

J. The points of resemblance between 
these two modes of ordination.—II. The 
points of difference.—III. The arguments 
for, and objections to, Pastoral ordination. 
—IV. The arguments for, and objections 
to, Evangelist ordination. — V. The ex- 
pediency of each mode, under certain 
circumstances. 

I. The points of resemblance.—In many 
particulars, there is no essential difference 
between these two modes of ordination. 


while 


In both cases, an Ordaining council of 


churches is called by “letters missive,” 
from a Church conjointly with the candi- 
date, before whom satisfactory evidence 
must be given of regular Church standing, 
and of full license to preach the Gospel. 
In both cases, upon an examination, satis- 
factory evidence must be given of Chris- 
tian character above reproach, classical 
and theological attainments, sufficient to 
qualify for the work of the ministry, 
proper motives of entering the ministry, 
soundness in the faith, and ability to 
preach acceptably. In both cases, an or- 
dination sermon is preached, a consecrat- 
ing prayer is offered with the “laying on 
of hands,” a “ charge” is given, and the 
“right hand of fellowship” is extended. 
In both cases, the candidate is placed un- 
der solemn obligation to perform faith- 
fully all the duties of a Christian minister, 
watching over the flock to whom he min- 
isters with pastoral care, visiting the sick 
and dying, attending the burial of the 
dead, preaching the Gospel with boldness 
and wisdom, administering the sacraments, 
solemnizing marriages, &c. &c. In both 
cases, by a vote of the Church to whom 
he ministers, he may be the standing mo- 
derator and clerk, and has the same in- 
fluence in the admission of church mem- 
bers, and in their dismission, discipline 
and excommunication. In short, in both 
cases, the same safeguards to his worthy 
induction are observed, and he has the 
full responsibilities and privileges of a 
Gospel Minister. 

Il. The points of difference—In Pas- 
toral ordination, the candidate enters 
upon the ministerial relation with a par- 
ticular Church, and is to continue in that 
relation, till an Ecclesiastical council, 
with the concurrence of the Church, dis- 
solve it. It is implied that the minister 
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will remain permanently in connection 
with the Church over whom he is installed. 
Formerly, it was understood to be a life- 
connection, and, although that idea is not 
now generally entertained, it is yet under- 
stood that the relation shall be a perma- 
nent one, unless difficulties arise to impair 
the usefulness of the minister, his health 
fail, or he receive an incompetent support. 
In Evangelist ordination, the candidate 
is left free to enter upon the ministerial 
relation with any Church or people who 
see fit to employ him, and continue ac- 
tively in that relation, so long as both par- 
ties to the contract deem it best, or desira- 
ble. There is no implied promise, that 
the minister will remain permanently in 
one place, and in connection with a par- 
ticular Church to whom he may first min- 
ister. When the time of his engagement 
expires, or when he and the people deem 
it best to dissolve the connection, it may 
be done without the intervention of an 
Ecclesiastical council, and such dissolu- 
tion does not necessarily imply difficulties 
existing to impair usefulness, a failure of 
health, or an incompetency of support. 
In the collected statistics of the churches, 
those ordained over particular churches as 
pastors, are designated “ p,” and those 
ordained as evangelists, or uninstalled 
ministers in active service, are designated 
“s,s.” (stated supply.) These terms, 
however, do not indicate any difference in 
the relation of the ministers to their 
churches, so long as they continue in the 
relation, but they simply indicate the mode 
of induction to the relation, and the mode 
of its termination. 

There are some, who maintain that 


” 


there is an essential difference in the rela- 
tion of ministers to the churches, depend- 
ing on the mode of Ordination. They 
say that Pastoral ordination, is like sol- 
emnizing the marriage relation, the Min- 
ister being the husband, and the Church 
being the wife, and the rights, privileges 
and duties devolving upon each, are anal- 
ogous to those of that relation; and 
Evangelist ordination, is like sanctioning 
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the illegitimate, licentious commerce of 
man and woman. This position we re- 
gard as unscriptural and uncongregational. 
The Scriptures represent the relation of 
Christ to his Church as analogous to the 
marriage relation, and, doubtless, none of 
the relations of life so fitly represent it as 
does this, but no warrant is given to com- 
pare in the same way, the relation of 
Christ’s ministers to his churches. They 
are “ambassadors for Christ,” to preach 
the “Gospel of reconciliation,” but it 
would be the most wicked adultery for 
them to assume to stand in the place of 
Christ, in that relation of union, of sympa- 
thy and life which believers find in Christ 
alone. Christ Jesus alone, according to 
the Scriptures, is the Head of the Church, 
and all believers in him are equal breth- 
ren. It is a fundamental principle of 
Congregationalism, that there is “no 
priest but Christ, and he has no vicege- 
rent on earth.” Again, if this position be 
true, the “ Pastor” must support the 
Church, not only feeding it with spiritual, 
but temporal food, building its “ home ” 
or house of worship, and, being the man- 
of-all-work, getting his living, and that of 
the Church, the best he may. But it is 
Scriptural and Congregational, that the 
Church support the minister, provide for 
his and their temporal wants, while he 
seeks to feed them with spiritual food. 

Moreover, if this position be correct, 
ministers ordained as Pastors, cannot dis- 
solve the relation without a violation of 
marriage contract, and cannot seek the 
aid of an Ecclesiastical council, to dissolve 
the relation, without being guilty of seek- 
ing to put away a companion by a bill of 
divorcement, which always implies some- 
thing wrong between the parties divorced ; 
and the Church, for similar efforts, would 
be guilty of the same wrong. If this posi- 
tion be correct, Evangelist ordination is 
a sin, most odious in the sight of the 
Divine Master and Head of the Church. 
Therefore we conclude that this position 
is without reasonable foundation. 

Ill. The arguments for, and objections 
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to, Pastoral ordination—It is urged in 
favor of Pastoral ordination, that “it 
tends to secure permanency in the minis- 
terial relation.” Granting that perma- 
nency is desirable, the argument is valid. 
But, we contend that permanency is de- 
sirable only in certain circumstances. 
When a Church and people are strongly 
united in sympathy and love for their 
minister, and he for them; when a Church 
and people are sufficiently strong in num- 
bers and in pecuniary ability to pledge 
and secure a competent support; when 
the minister is in firm health, so as to per- 
form faithfully all the duties devolving 
upon him; when he is contented to re- 
main, feeling that he is doing more for 
Christ here than elsewhere; and when 
the Church and people are contented to 
continue under his ministry, and feel that 
he is doing more good among them than 
any other one whom they could obtain; 
in these combined circumstances, perma- 
nency és desirable, and pleasant will it be 
if the relation may thus be continued 
through the life of the minister. But, 
unless these circumstances exist in combi- 
nation, we contend that permanency is 
not desirable. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christian life that “ the greatest 
good to the largest number” 
sought, and every disciple must, therefore, 
labor in the sphere and place where he 
can be instrumental of doing the most 
good in his power. 

In accordance with this principle, the 
object of churches and people should be 
to secure, so far as practicable, the labors 
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of such ministers as will be instrumental 
of promoting the most good among them ; 
and the object of ministers should be, to 
labor in those places, so far as practicable, 
where they can be instrumental in pro- 
moting the most good in their power. It 
can be readily seen that these objects 
are successfully met only in the circum- 
stances above mentioned. Now, Pastoral 
ordination in these circumstances has no 
more tendency to secure permanency than 
does Evangelist ordination; for, in the 
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latter case, the ministerial relation is 
continued from year to year, so long as 
If Pastoral 
ordination secures permanency of the 
ministerial relation, in other circumstances 


these circumstances exist. 


it is evidently an evil not to be sought, 
but avoided. A Church and people who 
have lost interest in their minister, or who 
feel that from loss of health, or other 
causes, their minister’s usefulness is im- 
paired, or who feel that another minister 
whom they can obtain would do more 
good among them, may yet make no move 
for a change, because the whole subject 
must come up before an Ecclesiastical 
council, unpleasant feelings and divisions 
caused, and worse evils introduced than 
would exist without such change. Ora 
minister, who feels that his usefulness for 
any cause is impaired, or that he can do 
more for Christ in another field, may, for 
the same reasons, consent toremain. The 
ministerial relation, continued under such 
circumstances, is an evil not to be sought, 
but avoided, if possible ; for it does vio- 
lence to the principle, “the greatest good 
When these 
circumstances exist, the good of both par- 
ties. as well as the general interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, require that the minis- 
terial relation be dissolved in the easiest 
and quietest way possible. 

Again, it is urged in favor of Pastoral 
ordination, that “it gives dignity to the 
ministerial relation, and increases the use- 
fulness of the minister.” From what has 
already been shown of the resemblance 
between the two modes of ordination, it 
appears, that in this respect, one has no 
advantage over the other. It may be 
true, that after one has been ordained, 
and removes to another field of labor, the 
public services of installation will be thus 
productive of good. We are considering 
the original induction to the work of the 
gospel ministry. 

Again, it is urged in favor of Pastoral 
ordination, that “ministers will take a 
more active interest in the people of their 
charge, and seek more their permanent 


to the largest number.” 
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good, when ordained as pastors, than when 
ordained as evangelists.” Ministers who 
need the formal service of installation to 
enlist their hearts in the work of the min- 
istry, and to lead them to seek the perma- 
nent good of their people, are unworthy 
of the calling, and ought not to be or- 
dained at all. If they are worthy of the 
calling, ministers will do all they can for 
Christ, wherever they are called to labor, 
and whether installed or not. 

The objections urged against Pastoral 


ordination are founded in certain circum- ‘ 


stances that are liable to exist. Ifa 
Church and people are not strongly uni- 
ted in the candidate whom they call, and 
he do not cordially accept the call, Pas- 
toral ordination is objectionable ; for, in 
all probability, the ministerial relation 
will be of short duration. Little matters 
will kindle great fires. An Ecclesiastical 
council will be called to dissolve the rela- 
tion; unpleasant matters will come up for 
investigation ; bitter feelings will be en- 
gendered, and greater divisions made; 
the pastor will be dismissed, and, whether 
he has clean papers or not, the results of 
council will be heralded in the press, and 
operate unfavorably to the dismissed min- 
ister, and dismissing people. But a 
Church and people, though not strongly 
united in calling a candidate to a perma- 
nent pastorate, may yet be united to em- 
ploy a supply for a definite time, hoping, 
meanwhile, that their divisions may be so 
far healed that they can, eventually, settle 
a pastor. 

If there is not strength of numbers and 
pecuniary ability, Pastoral ordination is 
objectionable. In these circumstances, it 
is impossible, or, at least, unsafe, to pledge 
a support for any length of time. The 
most that can be done is to secure a sub- 
scription for a year, which may or may 
not be fully paid. At the end of the year, 
or before, weakened by deaths or re- 
movals, or other causes, they may not be 
able to secure a competent support,— 
hence an Ecclesiastical council is called, 
all these things are considered, the minis- 
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ter dismissed, the results of council pub- 
lished, and, although there be no fault 
with minister or people, this short pastor- 
ate will operate, as before, to the prejudice 
of both parties. If, in addition to an 
incompetent support, unpleasant divisions 
exist, the results will be far more disas- 
trous. But a Church and people, lacking 
strength in numbers, and pecuniary abil- 
ity, may yet be able to employ a supply, 
so long as they can raise a competent sup- 
port, and no unpleasant prejudice will be 
awakened when the ministerial relation is 
dissolved. 

If, through the fickleness of the people 
or the minister, or any other cause, there 
is no reasonable probability of a long pas- 
torate, Pastoral ordination is objectiona- 
ble; for, whenever the relation is dis- 
solved by Ecclesiastical council, a preju- 
dice will be awakened against both min- 
ister and people. 

IV. The arguments for, and objections 
to, Evangelist ordination.—It is urged in 
favor of Evangelist ordination, that while 
it as effectually guards the induction to 
the ministry of unworthy candidates, it 
avoids the evils resulting from Pastoral 
ordination. We have already seen, that 
in circumstances where permanency of 
the ministerial relation is desirable, one 
mode has no advantage over the other. 
In other circumstances Evangelist ordin- 
ation has a decided advantage. All will 
admit, that if the ministerial relation to a 
people must be dissolved, it is best that it 
be done in that way which is least likely 
to conflict with the interests of both min- 
ister and people. Evangelist ordination 
secures this; for the relation is dissolved 
in a quiet, easy manner, by mutual con- 
sent. No parade of the fact is made ; no 
bitterness engendered; no prejudice 
awakened. But, it is said, that ‘“ churches 
in these circumstances may employ stated 
supplies, who have previously been or- 
dained as pastors, and dismissed from 
their pastorates.” This is very true, but 
churches may choose to employ for their 
ministers, young men who are just enter- 
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ing the ministry; and it is a principle 
with our order, that “ churches have the 
right to choose their own ministers.” We 
must not deprive them of that right. 
There can be no more objection to the 
employment of a young man as stated sup- 
ply, if he is a worthy minister, than there 
is to the employment of an older person, 
who has once been pastor. If the em- 
ployment of stated supplies is to be sanc- 
tioned at all, there can, consistently, be 
no objection to Evangelist ordination, 
from those who sanction it, and especially 
from those who are, themselves, thus em- 
ployed, unless they wish to discriminate 
against young men, and in favor of older 
ministers, or of self-interest. But it is said 
that “churches in these circumstances 
may, if they must have young men, em- 
ploy licentiates as stated supplies until 
they are ready to settle them as_ pastors.” 
They may not, for years, be ready to set- 
tle pastors. All will admit the propriety 
of delaying the ordination to the ministry 
of a young man who has been duly 
licensed to preach the Gospel by a minis- 
terial association, till, on a suitable proba- 
tion, he has shown himself worthy of his 
license. But, after a suitable probation, 
in which he has proved himself worthy, 
great injustice will be done him, and the 
Church and people who employ him, by 
refusing ordination. A licentiate who 
has not been ordained, has no right to ad- 
minister the sacraments of Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper. Yet these sacraments 
should be religiously observed by the 
churches. They are most important and 
impressive to Christian people, and are 
of salutary influence to all who witness 
them. It is said that “licentiates may 
exchange, on these occasions, with or- 
dained ministers.” But such exchanges 
are often attended with great inconve- 
nience. Moreover, these are occasions 
when ministers most wish to be with their 
own people, and the people most wish the 
presence of their own minister. The ad- 
ministration of these sacraments ‘by a 
stranger is not likely to be attended with 


the degree of profit that it is when con- 
ducted by their own minister. Licenti- 
ates, too, need to observe these sacra- 
ments as much as the churches, but if 
they are under the necessity of exchang- 
ing, on these occasions, they have no op- 
portunity of so doing. If a minister’s 
labors are blessed to the conversion of sin- 
ners, there naturally and properly will 
exist a strong bond of sympathy and affec- 
tion between them, and the desire will be 
most properly strong on the part of both 
parties, that he be present on the occasion 
of their making a public profession of 
their faith, receive them to the fellowship 
of Christ’s Church, and, for the first time, 
administer to them the emblems of their 
Saviour’s atoning love.- But if he is un- 
der the necessity of exchanging, he cannot 
even be present to witness the interesting 
rite performed by another. A licentiate, 
who has not been ordained, has no right 
to solemnize marriages. But a people, 
naturally and properly, desire that their 
own minister shall solemnize marriages 
among them, and he, naturally and prop- 
erly, desires to do it; and, usually, the 
fees for such service, whether large or 
small, are quite acceptable. 

Again, it is urged in favor of Evange- 
list ordination, that in many cases no 
other mode is practicable. This is true 
in most of the mission fields of our own 
and foreign lands. In many of them, no 
organized churches exist—only a few 
scattered disciples of Christ. It is highly 
important that missionaries who labor in 
these fields be authorized to organize 
churches, and administer the sacraments. 
If young men who are just entering the 
ministry are unemployed, they must of 
necessity be ordained as Evangelists, if 
ordained at all. If they are not ordained, 
they cannot meet important obligations, 
and will therefore be excluded from these 
fields. In other fields, feeble churches 
already exist, yet are not able to secure 
a permanent ministry. It is equally im- 
portant that missionaries who are em- 
ployed be ordained, and those just enter- 
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ing the ministry must be ordained as 
Evangelists. But, it is said, “ these fields 
may be occupied by ministers who have 
previously been ordained as Pastors, and 
dismissed from their pastorates, and young 
men may go to those fields, where they 
may be ordained as Pastors.” It is true that 
many old ministers who have retired from 
pastorates may be very usefully employed 
in these mission fields; but they cannot 
monopolize them if they would, and should 
not, if they could. The wants of these 
mission fields, particularly in our own 
land, are somewhat peculiar. They need 
the labors of some of the most talented 
and popular as well as the most devoted 
and earnest ministers of Christ. They 
need ministers who can get the ears of 
people as avenues of approach to their 
hearts—ministers whose physical energies 
will allow them not only to make a work- 
shop of their “study,” but also to visit 
and talk with the people. Young men 
who are just entering the ministry are 
just the laborers needed. Many of them, 
whose talents and acquirements would 
command for them important positions in 
our larger towns and cities, are willing 
and glad to spend a season in these mission 
fields, before settling permanently, for the 
sake of doing good, and getting discipline 
for a broader usefulness. If they are de- 
nied Evangelist ordination, they will not 
and cannot thus labor, and these mission 
fields will be unoccupied, unless ministers 
who have retired from pastorates are em- 
ployed. 

There are various objections urged 
against Evangelist ordination, but, to the 
writer, they seem not well founded. It is 
said that “ Evangelist ordination is un- 
scriptural and uncongregational.” But, if 
we read correctly, in the apostolic times 
servants of Christ, clothed with the autho- 
rity of Gospel ministers, went forth to 
preach Christ and him crucified wherever 
the providence of God opened the way. 





1 Matt. xxviii: 19,20. Acts viii: 4, 5, 14, 26; ix: 
20, 26—28, 82; x: 84; xi: 1—18, 22, 28, 25, 26; xiii: 
4—6, 18, 14; xiv : 19—28; xv: 36, 41; xvii: 20. 
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They closed their labors in one place and 
went to another, without the intervention 
of an Ecclesiastical council to dissolve the 
ministerial relation? Moreover, it is Con- 
gregational, that “each Church shall 
choose its own ministers,” “ each Church 
is independent of any external ecclesias- 
tical authority,” and “has the inherent 
right to change its ministers, without ask- 
ing permission, or even advice, of other 
churches.” This is surely in harmony 
with Evangelist ordination. 

Again, “ In so grave a matter as chang- 
ing ministers, churches should ask and 
take advice.” But who isso well quali- 
fied to decide what is best as the parties 
interested, minister and Church? More- 
over, councils almost invariably grant the 
dissolution sought, or, if one council refuse, 
another is called, and so on till at last, 
minister and people secure their own way, 
though it may be “ through much tribula- 
tion.” 

Again, “ Its tendency is to promote fre- 
quent changes.” This objection has al- 
ready been shown to be without founda- 
tion, excepting in cases where changes 
ought to take place. 

Again, “Its tendency is to produce a 
dearth of revivals.” Facts show that God 
has as much blessed the labors of “ Evan- 
gelists” as of “ Pastors,” to the conver- 
sion of sinners, to the upbuilding of the 
churches, and to the promotion of the gen- 
eral interests of Christ’s cause. 

Again, “ There are already too many 
stated supplies for the best interests of 
religion.” Granting the force of this 
objection, how shall the evil be remedied ? 
Not by refusing Evangelist ordination, 
and compelling young men to labor in 
those fields where they are not prepared 
to settle as permanent Pastors, as simple 
licentiates without ordination; for this 
only introduces greater evils, without 
diminishing, materially, the number of 
stated supplies. But stated supplies must 
decline to continue labor in the minis- 





2 Acts viii: 25; xi:2; xii: 25; xiii: 51; xiv:21— 
28; xvi: 6—18; xvii: 32, 33; xx: 16. 
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try, unless they are “called to the pas- 
torate,” and installed over particular 
churches. If they will not do this they 
cannot consistently plead conscientious 
objections to Evangelist ordination, on 
the ground that it encourages churches to 
employ stated supplies, instead of having 
settled pastors. But, if this position is 
taken, what shall become of those fields, 
where permanent pastors cannot be set- 
tled? We may lament that these fields are 
in no better spiritual condition, but their 
condition must be met as itis. Are the 
interests of religion injured by meeting 
the wants of these fields in the only way 
in which they can be met? Are we pre- 
pared to take the ground that only those 
churches who are strong, united and able, 
shall have ministerial labor, while the fee- 
ble churches must be left destitute till 
they attain strength enough to settle pas- 
tors? Are churches strengthened and 
built up by being left destitute ? 

V. The expediency of each mode under 
certain circumstances.—With this view 
before us, we are prepared to consider 
the relative expediency of the two modes 
of ordination. We have found that the 
leading idea of Pastoral ordination, is that 
of permanency in the ministerial relation 
toa particular Church. Hence in those 
circumstances only, where permanency 
is expected and is desirable, should this 
mode of induction to the ministry, be 
resorted to. We may hope to have such 
circumstances connected with many of 
our churches. We may pray for them 
in all. But we must deal with circum- 
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stances as they are, and we know that 
those which are desirable, do not always 
exist. We have found that in all other 
cases, Evangelist ordination is adapted to 
existing circumstances, and even where 
permanency is expected or desirable, it is 
as well adapted as Pastoral ordination. 
If, then, we can have but one mode of 
ordination, the Evangelist mode is the one 
to be adopted ; for, it is applicable to all 
cases, while Pastoral ordination is adapted 
to special cases only. 

Congregationalism recognizes but two 
orders of Church officers, Ministers and 
Deacons. We confess that we do not like 
to see in the statistical tables of our 
churches a distinction made in the minis- 
try of pastors and stated supplies. We 
conceive that there is no real difference 
in the relation of ministers to particular 
churches, so long as the relation continues. 
Where there is no difference, no distine- 
tion should be made. We do not exactly 
like the term, stated supply, as applied to 
ministers of Christ, because it is not found 
among the Scripture terms that are ap- 
plied tothem. We should be glad if all 
our churches would adopt the Evangelist 
mode of ordination essentially as the only 
mode. We would have it called in every 
ease, “ Ordination to the work of the 
Gospel Ministry,” leaving ministers and 
churches free to form connection for stated 
time, or permanently, as they saw fit; and 
to dissolve that connection whenever mu- 
tually desired, with or without asking ad- 
vice of an Ecclesiastical council, as the 
parties might elect. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
COUNTIES, OHIO. 


BY REV. JOHN C. HART, RAVENNA, OHIO. 


(Continued from p. 272.) 


CHARLESTOWN is No. 3, 7th range. It 
was settled by emigrants from Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Population in 
1850, 809. The Church was organized 


in West Granville, Ms., by Rev. Joel 


Baker, pastor, April 38,1811. Six per- 
sons united in the organization, who im- 
mediately emigrated to Ohio. They first 
worshiped in a log house at the center. 
The present house was built in 1830. For 
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several years they appear to have had only 
occasional preaching. The Rev. Caleb 
Pitkin was installed pastor, by the Grand 
River Presbytery, April 22, 1817; and 
was dismissed by the Presbytery of Port- 
age Jan. 12, 1827, by request of Mr. Pitkin, 
and the concurrence of the Church,—be- 
cause of incompetent support. Rev. David 
L. Coe was installed pastor, Jan. 16, 
1828; dismissed April 22, 1832. Rev. 
W. Swift was subsequently employed for 
aseason. The Rev. James Eells was 
s.s. from 1834, some three years. Rev. 
C. B. Clark was installed pastor, Feb. 1, 
1837; dismissed Sept. 17, 1841. From 
this time to 1858, there was no preaching 
in this Church, to him who went out, or 
to him who came in. 

The causes of trouble seem to have 
been :—1. The employment of a Freewill 
Baptist minister, to aid the pastor in a 
time of unusual religious interest. 2. Di- 
vision in respect to the connection of 
the Church with Presbytery. 3. Diver- 
sity of views on the subject of slavery. 4. 
Backwardness in sustaining the institu- 
tions of the gospel. 

The symptoms of dissention, as exhi- 
bited in the records, appear first in a 
protracted case of discipline, growing out 
of the opposition to the Freewill Baptist 
minister ; then in the resignation of sev- 
eral of the officers of the Church, in 1840; 
the dismission of their minister, in 1841 ; 
in a motion to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the cause of their difficulties, 
May 5, 1840; in inviting counsel from 
Presbytery, and the appointment of a 
committee, by that body, to visit the 
Church, on the 5th of Dec., 1840. This 
committee spent much time with the 
Church, and gave them such advice as 
seemed good, and removed, by consent, 


and in presence of the Church, a portion 


of the records. The proposition to with- 
draw from Presbytery was introduced and 
carried Sept. 29th, 1842, thirteen to ten. 
This request came before Presbytery, Apr. 
4, 1843, but the Presbytery did not accord 
to it, for these reasons : 
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1. “ Presbytery cannot, in good faith, 
drive off from their fellowship, those who 
wish to retain their present connection, 
as about one half of the Church wish to 
do.” 

2. “The authority of the Presbytery 
extends only to the churches, and not to 
the individual members; the Presbytery 
cannot, therefore, grant the request of 
petitioners, and thereby divide the 
Church.” 

April 25, 1843, the following proposi- 
tion was introduced, in a meeting of the 
Church. “ Believing that we honestly dif- 
fer, in many things, especially in Church 
Government, in connection with Presby- 
tery :—Resolved: that we peaceably sep- 
arate.” April 26, 1843, thirty-two mem- 
bers withdrew and formed what was called 
the Free Congregational Church, in 
Charlestown. This body built a house 
for public worship, and a school, and con- 
tinued separate worship, about ten years, 
being supplied by Revs. Messrs. S. C. 
Leonard, William Burr, and J. Orvis. 
I have not been able to obtain the records 
so as to have the number of subsequent 
additions. The first Church was supplied 
by Revs. J. Wilkins, A. Y. Tuttle, and 
Robert Hunter, the last of whom was aid- 
ed by the Am. Home Miss. Society. 

April 1, 1850, under the auspices of 
Mr. Hunter, a proposition was made by 
the first Church, to the free Church, to 
unite. This was discussed three days, 
(Apri) 22, and 26) the principles of the 
union were agreed upon, and the union 
supposed to be consummated, May 10, 
1850. A few members of the first Church 
were not present, but were supposed to be 
consenting thereto. These still claimed to 
be the first Church, and, by their delegate, 
applied to Presbytery for advice, Sept. 3, 
1850. (It is believed a commitee of Pres- 
bytery was appointed to visit the Church, 
of which I find no record, certainly mem- 
bers of that body visited them, and ad- 
vised the dissatisfied to assent to the 
Union.) Finally, the Presbytery voted, 
April, 1851, “ that the Church represented 
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by , the delegate from Charles- 
town, is the first Congregational Church 
in Charlestown. 

The Church was now divided in another 
direction, and resembled a tree, the large 
branches of which had been torn off by 
winds, and the remainder struck and shiv- 
ered by lightning. The union Church 
returned to their former place of worship, 
and continued for several years under the 
care of Rev. J. Orvis. The first Church 
invited the Methodists, whose house had 
been blown down, to meet with them, 
which they did for several years. At 
length, under the influence of Mr. Orvis, 
(a union man,) the other Church came 
in, a joint committee was appointed to 
supply the pulpit, for that half of the time 
not occupied by the Methodists. Thus 
they made a very pleasant congregation. 
But, at length, a Mr. Payne, whose view 
of the Church was that it should consist 
of all the Christian people in a place, 
coming together without creed or cove- 
nant, and coming to the communion, each 
on his own responsibility, and who gave 
great umbrage to some Christian people, 
by the doctrines he taught, was intro- 
duced. This led to an injunction by each 
party upon the other, forbidding the use 
of the house, and instituting two suits in 
the county court. In this state of things, 
the Puritan Association, at their meeting 
in August, 1858, appointed a committee, 
to confer with the people of Charlestown ; 
and, if they should be willing, to call a 
council of ministers and delegates, to con- 
fer with them, and designating, also, the 
churches to be called. This committee 
was joyfully received. A council, consist- 
ing of the ministers and delegates of five 
neighboring churches, was called, and met 
in September, and found a very universal 
desire for peace and union. A paper was 
prepared, to be signed by all the mem- 
bers ; by which they pledged themselves, 
either to unite with the new organization, 
or take letters to some neighboring 
Church, so that both should be dissolved ; 
and agreed to drop all legal proceedings, 








and allow the property to go into the 
hands of the new organization, which was 
to be incorporated. Neither of the former 
organizations was incorporated, and the 
meeting-house was partly on the public 
square, and partly on land of which the 
Society had no deed. This paper was 
signed by all of one party, and nearly all 
of the other, and the union was consum- 
mated at a subsequent meeting by a com- 
mittee of council; and the court, at its 
next session, put the property into the 
hands of the trustees of the incorporated 
society of the Congregational Church, in 
Charlestown, the first in the place. Since 
this time the Church has been gaining in 
harmony and strength, has repaired and 
painted the meeting-house, built sheds, ob- 
tained a minister, Rev. John L. Seymour, 
and has a flourishing Sabbath School, but 
most of the members of the society are 
young men, who have hitherto taken no 
part in the transactions of any society. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
only other Church in the place. 

Revivals in later years have been few 
In early years this was the leading Church 
in the county. It reported 90 members. 
in 1889. Sixty-one were connected with 
the union Church, in 1850, and there were 
some eight or ten malcontents. Thirty- 
two covenanted to walk together as a 
Church of Christ, in 1858. 





EprinsurGu is No. 2, 7th range. It was 
settled by emigrants from Connecticut, 
population in 1850, 1,101. The Congre- 
gational Church was organized Jan. 9, 
1823, with eight members, by Rev. Messrs. 
Caleb Pitkin, and Charles B. Storrs. The 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel Bissell, Eli Adams, 
and Joseph Merriam, were the stated sup- 
plies at an early day. Rev. Loomis Chan- 
dler, a graduate of Western Reserve Col- 
lege and Theol. Sem., became first pastor, 
in 1843, and continued pastor some six or 
eight years, since which, Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
lard Burr, Friend A. Deming, and W. T. 
Torrey, have supplied the Church at dif- 
ferent periods. 
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Rev. Benj. Fenn is the present supply. 

The Church, at its organization, became 
connected with Portage Presbytery, by a 
unanimous vete. It withdrew from that 
connection, also, by a unanimous vote, 
April 3, 1844. Dec. 21, 1841, it united 
with other churches in forming the conso- 
ciation of Portage and Summit counties, 
and continued in that connection till the 
dissolution of the body, Oct. 7,1851. In 
1853, it united with the Puritan Confer- 
rence, and still retains that connection. 

There have been several seasons of 
religious revival, in connection with the 
ordinary means of grace, but none of 
power or large extent. 

The only serious controversy, which 
has agitated the Church, arose from some 
trivial cause of contention, between two 
neighbors, which appears not to have been 
attended to, according to the direction of 
the Gospel, but divided the Church into 
parties, and in despite of meetings of con- 
ciliation, committees and councils, agitated 
it some fourteen years, sent away the pas- 
tor, and stopped the growth of the Church, 
and was finally adjusted by the untiring 
efforts of Rev. Mr. Torrey. Members at 
organization 8, added by profession 73, by 
letter 54, total 135. 

The Church has a small, but comforta- 
ble meeting-house, is aided by the H. M. 
S., and is in a more hopeful condition 
than it has been for many years. 





FRANKLIN is No. 3, 9thrange. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 1,600. Colonized from New 
England. The Church was organized, 
June 18, 1819, by Rev. Caleb Pitkin, and 
Rev. Simeon Woodruff, with seven mem- 
bers. There is, besides, an Episcopal, a 
Methodist, and a Disciples’ Church. At 
an earlier period, there was a Baptist 
Church, which has become extinct. 

The Revs. Messrs. Joseph Treat, and 
Charles B. Storrs, supplied the pulpit oc- 
casionally, till 1825, when the Church 
called the Rev. George Sheldon, who was 
installed pastor, Oct. 4, and continued 
pastor till Feb. 24, 1831, when he was 
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dismissed. From this time to 1836, the 
Revs. Messrs. John Hughes, Joel Goodell, 
and Richard Graham supplied the pulpit 
at various times. The Rev. George Shel- 
don was installed pastor, the second time, 
Sept. 8, 1836, and was dismissed, to be- 
come financial agent of W. R. College, 
April 4, 1837. The Church immediately 
gave a unanimous call to Rev. Samuel 
W. Burritt, who was installed pastor, Sept. 
19, 1837, and continued pastor till 1841. 
(The precise dates not found.) 

1841 to 1843, Rev. SHERLOCK BRISTOL, s.s. 

1843 to 1846, Rev. HENRY BATES, s.s. 

1846 to 1850, Rev. Ina TRAacy, s.s. 


1850 to 1853, Prof. N. P. Barrows, of W. 
C., C. B. Stearns, and W. D. San- 
DERS, licentiates. 


March 11, 1853, Jonn A. SEyMour, became 
8.s..—was ordained Jan. 2, 1854, dis- 
missed August 18, 1856. 


From Sept. 30, 1856, to Nov. 1859, Rev. T. 
M. Dwieat, s.s. 


From Nov. 1859, to May, 1860, Epwin W. 
CHILD, licentiate. 


The Church is, at present, supplied 
half the time, each Sabbath, in connection 
with Streetsboro’, by Prof. H. B. Hosford, 
late of W. R. C. 

The Church, at its organization, be- 
came connected with Presbytery on the 
plan of Union. Sept. 30, 1834, its form of 
government was changed to Presbyterian. 
Sept. 17, 1839, it again changed its form 
to Congregational; withdrew from Pres- 
bytery about the same time; Dec. 21, 
1841, united with the other churches, in 
forming a Consociation, with which it con- 
tinued till the dissolution of that body, in 
1851; and united with the Puritan Con- 
ference, in 1857, with which it continues. 

In March and April, 1840, a revival 
occurred, in connection with a protracted 
meeting, conducted by Rev. John G. 
Avery, as the fruit of which, 47 became 
connected with the Church, by profession, 
and 7 by letter. In connection with the 
labors of Rev. Mr. Dwight, in the winter 
of 1858, while their house was building, 
and the congregation was worshiping 
with the Methodist Church, a revival 
was enjoyed, in connection with which, 
some 50 were united with the Church. 
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The Cuyahoga river runs through the 
center of the town, and has a fall, and 
water power. In 1837, large plans were 
formed for manufactories, and large spe- 
culations were entered upon, from the 
bursting of which bubbles, the town has 
never fully recovered. It is exposed to 
frequent and great changes of population. 

Seven persons united to form the 
Church ; 150 have since been added by 
letter, 167 by profession ; total, 324. Pre- 
sent number, 89. 

The congregation erected a very neat 
brick meeting-house, in 1858. The effort 
to do this, doubtless, proved a means of 
grace. The Church has a very flourish- 
ing Sabbath School, and its prospects for 
the future are good. 


Hiram is No. 5, 7th range. Population 
in 1850, 1,106. The Disciples have a 
large denominational school at this place, 
and the principal Church: Several years 
since, a project was formed, for establish- 
ing manufactures, at the Cuyahoga Ra- 
pids, in the N. E. part of the town; con- 
nected with this, were some Christian men, 
who organized a Congregational Church. 
But it never bad a pastor, and the enter- 
prise not succeeding, as was hoped, the 
members dispersed, and the Church was 
disbanded, so that no one is known to be 
left, to give its history. 





Correcrion.—Aurora, No. 5, 9th range. By error 
of the transcriber, the name of the Rev. Joseph 8S. 
Graves, who has been s.s. of the Church in Aurora, 
from Sept. 1, 1856, to the present time, was omitted. 





KEEPING OUR OWN VINEYARD.? 


BY REY. ABIJAH P. MARVIN, PASTOR OF THE NORTH CHURCH, WINCHENDON, MS. 


They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept. 
Sone or Sotomon, i: 6. 

Our vine was planted in the winter of 
1620, at Plymouth. It was of a hardy 
stock, and took root, notwithstanding the 
asperity of its situation ; and by the bless- 
ing of God, it has evinced a tenacity of 
life which nothing can destroy. 

Our vineyard, at first, was small, but 
it has enlarged continually, until it now 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and as far from North to South as we 
choose, or have power to cultivate. We 
have been long in coming to the knowl- 
edge of this fact, having suffered ourselves 
to be persuaded, by our mother’s other 
children, that all the continent, west of 
New England, belonged to their vine- 
yards, which it was our duty to keep, 
whatever became of our own. But we 
are learning, at last, what the other mem- 
bers of the family have long known, that 
it is best for each one to cultivate his 


1 A Discourse, delivered June 26, 1860, in the Meet- 
ing-house of the Congregational Church, Holliston, 
before the General Association of Massachusetts. 





own vineyard, while all labor with a fra- 
ternal spirit, under the “ Great Task-mas- 
ter’s eye.” 


The Congregational communion has 
done a great work during the two hun- 
dred and forty years that have passed 
away since the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The men and women whe followed Rob- 
inson to Holland, and who came thence 
to the Old Colony, with Brewster for 
their religious guide, were Congregation- 
alists from principle; and after thorough 
investigation of the Scriptures, as well as 
ecclesiastical history, they renounced 
hierarchy, episcopacy, oligarchy and rit- 
ualism, and formed a Church of Christian 
people, who were to exercise the power 
of discipline, while they honored the 
ministry, and implicitly followed the 
teachings of the Bible. This was the ori- 
gin of religious affairs in Plymouth. As 
other settlements were formed in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New Haven, in Connecti- 
cut, in New Hampshire and Maine, the 
churches generally settled down on the 
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same basis. Some who came over in 
the early days, were connected with the 
established Church of England. Others 
were inclined to the Presbyterian form of 
Church order. But the situation of the 
early settlers in a new country, where all 
were in a condition so near to social 
equality, had a strong tendency towards 
freedom and equality in the Church. Be- 
sides this tendency, we are to remember 
that the influence of the churches in the 
Old Colony, and especially the Church in 
Plymouth, was not small. Through the 
agency of Dr. Fuller and- others, much 
was done to mold and establish the ear- 
ly churches in accordance with the in- 
structions of the New Testament. And 
so it came. to pass that Independent or 
Congregational churches were planted in 
all the Eastern colonies except Rhode Isl- 
and, which was settled chiefly by Bap- 
tists and Friends. As the population in- 
creased and moved westward, the church- 
es were multiplied to meet their wants. 
The first generation of settlers were un- 
der the necessity of raising up successors 
to their own ministers, and at least, an 
equal number to preach the Gospel in the 
new settlements which were constantly 
forming. In addition, they soon under- 
took the work of evangelizing the Indian 
tribes within their reach. This was the 
origin of the American Home Missionary 
work, which has been in operation more 
than two hundred years, which must go 
forward until all the land is filled with 
people, and all the people are supplied 
with the means of grace. 

The great mass of those who formed 
the first settlements, were of one mind in 
matters of doctrine, and policy; yet there 


7 


were a few Episcopalians, Baptists, and 


Quakers in the colonies, before a great 
many years had elapsed. These have 
had their natural increase. Besides these, 
there were nota few who came over in 
the employ of the chief settlers, of some 
of whom it may be said, that they 
were not members of the Church, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
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were personally interested in religion. 
But after making these deductions, the 
fact remains that the Puritan Congrega- 
tionalists were the bulk of the population, 
and were responsible to God for the re- 
ligious condition of the colonies. They 
felt this responsibility, and at once began 
to meet it. There is no need of reciting 
their deeds in laying the foundations of 
the State, the Church, and the system of 
education, which the civilized world has 
been admiring, and striving to imitate 
ever since. It is enough to say that they 
formed new towns as fast as they were 
needed by new centers of population, and 
thus made all the people self-governing ; 
that they filled the land with school- 
houses and academies ; that they set up a 
college, in which the choice youth were 
trained for places of honor and useful- 
ness ; and that churches were established 
on every “ heaven-kissing hill,” and in 
every fair valley, where there were peo- 
ple enough to need and sustain a minister 
of the gospél. In thirty years from the 
settlement of Plymouth, there were thir- 
ty-six churches already founded. As 
this was but twenty years from the settle- 
ment of Boston, and about fifteen after 
the founding of Hartford, it is seen how 
closely the churches kept pace with the 
new settlements. “In 1696,” according 
to Dr. Stiles, “there were one hundred 
and thirty churches in all New Eng- 
land. As these had increased to five 
hundred and thirty in 1760, the propor- 
tion of doubling is once in thirty years.” 
By the computation of Pres. Stiles, the 
population of New England, amounted to 
half a million. Of these, about sixty-one 
thousand belonged to Episcopal, Baptist, 
and other denominations, leaving the re- 
mainder,—about four hundred and forty 
thousand,—for the “ denomination of Con- 
gregationalists.” In other words, about 
seven-eighths were of our faith and poli- 
ty. During the hundred years that have 
intervened, the population has increased 
more than six fold, if we include the im- 
migration of the last twenty years, and 
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not much less than that if we count only 
the descendants of those who were in the 
country in 1650. In the same time the 
Congregational churches have increased 
to about fourteen hundred and twenty, 
which is less than a three-fold increase, 
since the churches are probably not larg- 
er on the average than they were a hun- 
dred years since. But the people of New 
England origin have not been confined 
within her narrow bounds. They have 
peopled the Middle and Western States 
by millions, and have built up churches 
after the pattern at home, to such an ex- 
tent that there are now nearly three 
thousand Congregational churches in our 
country. In the meantime, schools, acad- 
mies, colleges, and theological seminaries, 
have been founded in full proportion to 
our educational wants. Moreover, benev- 
olent societies for various purposes have 
been organized, which are working with 
vigor and success, in evangelizing the 
destitute of our own and other lands. 
Congregationalism has taken deep root in 
all the Western States, and is preparing to 
plant new churches as fast as may be, for 
the population that is to fill the vast space 
between Missouri and Oregon, Minnesota 
and California. And while this work of 
establishing churches has been going for- 
ward, our divines have been enriching 
the theology of the Church universal, with 
works of unsurpassed interest and wisdom. 
We can point to a long list of authors, 
from Willard, the Mathers, and Edwards, 
to Stuart, Woods, and Taylor, who would 
be ornaments to any denomination, and 
are the glory of ours. 

After this hasty glance at what has 
been done in our vineyard, we can use 
the words of the psalmist in celebrating the 
goodness of the Lord to our vine: “ Thou 
hast brought a vine out of—the old world ; 
—thou hast cast out the heathen and plant- 
edit. Thou preparedst room before it, and 
didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
filled the land. The hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars. She 


sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river.” 


But hard and unwelcome facts compel 
us to give this reverse of that picture. 
Over against what we, as Congregational- 
ists, have done for our vineyard, is to be 
placed what we have not done. For, to 
a degree which reflects no credit upon us 
asa denomination, the language of the 
the text is applicable: ‘ Mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept.” <A view of the 
facts will subdue all disposition to resent 
this assertion. - During the century since 
Dr. Stiles made his computation, our half 
million of souls has increased beyond his 
figures. Instead of eight millions, as he 
supposed would be the fact in 1860, there 
are not far from ten millions of descend- 
ants of the New England Puritans. They 
are in the old hive, in New York, New 
Jersey, Northern Pennsylvania, and all 
the West, in masses, while thousands of 
them are mixed up with the population 
of the Southern States. They havea little 
more than doubled in every twenty-five 
years. According to our author, the num- 
ber of Congregationalists ought to be about 
seven millions, and that of the other de- 
nominations not far from one million. In 
fact, there ought to be in the whole coun- 
try more than eight millions of souls in 
connection with Orthodox Congregational 
parishes, and under the direct influence of 
our ministry and churches. This isa stu- 
pendous fact, and ought to be solemnly 
pondered. Dr. Stiles was not extrava- 
gant in his calculations. These have 
been exceeded by the actual increase of 
the descendants of the Puritan stock, 
though New England has not been 
able to retain half of them within her 
bounds. But his hopes respecting the en- 
largement of the Congregational denomi- 
nation have been sadly defeated. Instead 
of seven or eight millions of Congrega- 
tionalists in sentiment, as there would 
have been if his expectations had been 
realized, we cannot claim more than 
about two millions. Not so many as this 
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are steadily under our direct influence, 
while a somewhat larger number is in- 
cluded, if we count all who are more 
loosely connected with us. There are 
many, in all the Northern States, who oc- 
casionally come into our sanctuaries, and 
who hear our ministers at school-houses, 
and expect them to attend the funerals of 
their departed friends, and who sometimes 
give a trifle to support the institutions of 
religion. If we choose to call these Con- 
gregationalists, because they belong to us 
more than to any other denomination, we 
may swell our numbers to about two and 
ahalf millions. Of this whole number, less 
than three hundred thousand are members 
of the Church of Christ on profession of 
faith. Such is the way in which we have 
kept, or rather have not kept, our vine- 
yard. This statement may be painful, 
but the facts are even worse than they 
seem in this presentation. Our losses 
have been greater, but a desire to keep 
within the bounds of truth has moderated 
the recital. Such, then, is the result of 
more than two hundred years of experi- 
ence and effort on the part of the Con- 
gregational Churches in New England, 
and their sister churches at the West. 
Does it awaken painful emotions? Is any 
one disposed to review the figures in the 
hope of finding a mistake? The conso- 
solation coming from such a course would 
be scanty ; for it would come out that er- 
ror, heresy, and schism have desolated 
many of the churches that were based on 
the ancestral faith. Our vineyard has 
been neglected. With a measure of pro- 
priety, we may use the words of the 
psalmist, and say her hedges are broken 
down, “so that all they which pass by the 
way do pluck her. The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it.” The Socinian, 
the Universalist, the Deist, the Transcen- 
dentalist, and the Pantheist, though 
sprung from her own loins, have united 
to destroy her. “ Return, we beseech thee, 
O God of hosts; look down from heaven, 
and behold, and visit this vine, and the 
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vineyard which thy right hand hast plant- 
ed, and the branch that thou madest 
strong for thyself.” 


But the question comes before us,— 
What has become of these missing mil- 
lions of the Puritan stock? If lost to us, 
are they lost to the world, and to the 
Church of Christ? The answer will show 
how we have been made the keepers of 
the vineyards, while our own has been 
confined to such a stinted growth. It will 
show also, that the system of Congrega- 
tionalism is not in fault, but that it has 
been undervalued, and poorly adminis- 
tered by its friends; for its limited in- 
crease is to be ascribed partly to our 
mistakes, and in part to our voluntary and 
persistent efforts. 

The statement has been published that 
the three denominations of Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Friends are about equal in 
number to that of the Congregationalists 
in New England. This, however, needs 
some qualifications; but if we add the 
Methodists, the aggregate will not be far 
from that of our denomination. Now we 
must bear in mind that nearly all of these 
are descendants of Congregationalists. 
Besides these, we must add the hundreds 
of thousands of Baptists, Methodists, Qua- 
kers, Episcopalians, and other minor 
evangelical bodies in the other States of 
the Union, who are descended by the 
first, second, or more distant remove, from 
Congregational parentage. The num- 
ber of these is probably larger than of 
those who remain in New England. 

This loss to our denomination, as above 
stated, is to be attributed to our own mis- 
takes. Let this admission be modified as 
much as the facts demand, and then it 
will be found substantially true. Making 
all due allowance for the human infirmi- 
ty of the other communions, granting all 
that can be proved in regard to their 
gains from us by the various modes of 
proselyting, it is still a fact that our fath- 
ers and ourselves have not, in all cases, 
taken the proper course to retain within 
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our fold all who were born under our 
auspices. It is, indeed, impossible for 
any denomination, however richly en- 
dowed, — as, for example, the established 
Church of England, or of Scotland, — to 
keep its ground. Yet nothing but egre- 
gious folly has driven vast masses from 
both those bodies, who might have been 
retained, if a wise and Christian policy 
had been pursued. The same thing is 
partially true of us as a denomination. 
The union of Church and State, which 
was meant for good, worked disastrously 
for piety, and for the denomination; for 
before it was fully sundered, prejudices 
were generated against Congregational- 
ism, which led thousands away from our 
fold. A blind conservatism drove off oth- 
er thousands, who are now fixed in other 
connections. The Baptist controversy, 
which grew up inevitably from the half- 
way covenant system, was so conducted 
that other thousands left us never more to 
return ; or if ever, not in our day. A 
philosophy which obscured the great, im- 
mutable, glorious facts of Calvinism thrust 
out other thousands. By the changes of 
business, and the growth of new towns 
and cities, openings have been made for 
the other denominations, while our 
churches, located and fastened on the de- 
populating hill-tops, have often shown too 
little power of adaptation to changing 
circumstances. But not to prolong this 
wretched tale, the result is, that our de- 
nominational growth has been greatly 
hindered by the causes enumerated above, 
while we have sent hundreds of thousands 
to cultivate the vineyards of our mother’s 
other children. 

This process has ceased for the present, 
and probably forever, so far as direct loss- 
es from us are concerned. There will 
always be some, of course, who will change 
from one denomination to another, and 
we have our proportion of these unstable 
souls; but we need fear no great ava- 
lanches sliding off from us unless we de- 
velope some new and inexcusable folly. 
Yet we must remember that the greater 


part of the descendants of those who have 
left us are also gone. The loss to the 
Church universal may not be very great. 
Those who have gained by it, will doubt- 
less cherish the opinion, that our loss is 
not only their gain, but that the world is 
better for the change. But, if we have 
any well-grounded preferences for our 
system, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the cause of true religion has suf- 
fered by this weakening of our denomina- 
tion. However, we may rejoice, and we 
will rejoice, that while we have not at- 
tained to the stature which was within 
our reach, the cause of our common Sa- 
viour has advanced, in spite of our want 
of denominational zeal and wisdom. A 
full, strong tide of Congregational blood 
has been poured into the veins of these 
other religious bodies, by which they have 
been, and are destined to be, still farther 
modified. They are all demanding an 
educated, as well as pious ministry, and 
they are obliged to consult the views 
and wishes of the laity, however contrary 
this may be to the genius of their polity. 
As said above, part of our loss to other 
denominations was brought about by our 
own voluntary and long-continued agen- 
cy. From the beginning, with partial ex- 
ceptions, those who went from our con- 
gregations into other States, outside of 
New England, were allowed to fall into 
the hands of our Presbyterian brethren. 
Our fathers did not encourage the forma- 
tion of Congregational churches to any 
great extent, in the new States at the 
South and West of us. In time, a sort of 
compact was entered into, by which our 
migrating children were grafted into the 
Presbyterian stock. This was the result, 
whatever might have been the design, of 
the plan of union. We have furnished 
members of their churches and of their 
congregations, by uncounted thousands. 
Our ministers, by hundreds, have become 
pastors of their churches. We have sup- 
plied professors for their Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries in great numbers. 
Our funds have been lavished in building 
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up their denomination. This process 
began long ago, and has continued down 
to our day. Both fractions of the Pres- 
byterian Church have derived benefit 
from our suicidal policy; but since the 
disruption, the New School has reaped 
the greatest advantage. It would not be 
extravagant to say, that nearly half the 
members of that communion are of New 
England descent, near or remote. It has 
been stated, on apparently good authori- 
ty, that as many as two thousand Pres- 
byterian churches, including Old School 
and New, are composed of people of Con- 
gregational origin. When we reflect that 
this depleting policy has been pursued 
for more than a century, the wholesale 
ratio by which our denomination has been 
depopulated comes into view. If churches 
of our order had been set up in New York 
and New Jersey, by the first emigrants 
from New England to those States, and 
the same policy had been pursued by 
those who followed them, the result at this 
day would have been vast and gratifying. 
If the few Congregational Churches that 
were founded by the Connecticut settlers 
in the vicinity of Newark had adhered 
firmly to their polity, East Jersey would 
now be one of the fairest portions of the 
Congregational domain. But it is too late 
to remedy the msitake. The work is done 
and cannot be undone. The Presbyteri- 
an communion is far more numerous, 
powerful, and efficient, as a consequence; 
and we wish them God-speed in all their 
endeavors to promote the cause of Christ. 
But the point before us is this: we have 
been keeping the vineyards of others. If 
our mother’s children have not been an- 
gry with us, still they have made good use 
of us in cultivating their vine; and they 
have had astonishing success in making us 
believe that we have been doing God ser- 
vice in not keeping our own vineyard. 
This has gone on so long, and such a state 
of feeling has been fostered among us, that 
one can hardly speak a word in behalf of 
our denomination without being accused 
of cherishing a sectarian spirit. An 
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effort to extend our polity by a systematic 
and vigorous movement, is not only resist- 
ed from without, but meets with doubts, 
objections, and positive opposition, from 
within our own bounds. This brief re- 
view of facts shows where our missing 
millions are to be found. We have let 
them go from us, or have sent them away. 
And all the while, there have not been 
wanting good and able men, who have 
chanted the praises of the methods by 
which we have been hindered from get- 
ting one-third of our growth. We have 
been dwarfed; and the effort has been 
made to induce us to believe that it ought 
so to be. And not only so, but the fact 
that our polity has been so limited in its 
extent, has been used as an argument to 
prove the inefficiency of Congregational- 
ism. Is it strange, then, that we feel a 
mournful indignation because the Scrip- 
tural polity, which our fathers loved, has 
been mismanaged by friends and weak- 
ened by rivals, and then abused because 
it has not been more efficient? It has 
been wounded in the house of its friends ; 
but we hope that the time of this blind- 
ness is past. 

One fact further is wanted to complete 
this view of the subject. There are sev- 
eral great national societies for benevo- 
lent purposes, which are not sectarian or 
denominational :—The Bible Society, the 
Tract Society, the Sunday School Union, 
the Society for Converting the Roman 
Catholics, and others. These Societies 
have always been in high esteem among 
us. Their object is grand, and the results 
of their action are precious. They 
will, without doubt, continue to re- 
ceive liberal support from all our 
churches. But this may be said with 
truth, that some of them have received, 
for objects common to all branches of the 
Christian Church, a larger proportional 
sum from us than from other communions, 
while they have been able to apply more 
in promoting religion according to their 
own forms. What they have withheld 
from this common fund has gone into their 
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own treasuries. Besides this fact, we 
must notice this other fact, that we, as a 
denomination, have never derived much 
advantage from the conversions that have 
been made through the agency of some of 
these societies. If Sunday School agents, 
and the laborers among the papists, 
have gathered souls into the fold of Christ, 
this has been done so as to enure chiefly 
to the benefit of others. The Sunday 
School agency, except for raising funds, 
has been mainly outside of New Eng- 
land. The converted Romanists become 
almost anything but Congregationalists. 
Of this we have no right to complain, be- 
cause it is mainly due to our unthrifty 
policy. Others take pains to make these 
recruits to the cause of Christ feel at home 
in their congregations, or they gather 
them into separate churches.’ But the 
question for us to consider is, whether it 
is best for us, while giving money and 
men to gather these wanderers into the 
fold of Christ, to make any attempt to 
bring them into our own immediate con- 
nection. Perhaps some are ready to 
cry out against these suggestions as 
savoring of a sectarian and bigoted spirit. 
But reflect a moment, and see if there is 
any good reason why our denomination 
should not make gains from these sources 
as well as others. And reflect again, why 
you are Congregationalists. If from con- 
viction, then is not the system which is 
good for you, good for them also ? 


But this leads us to another division of 
our general subject; that is, the reasons 
why we, as a denomination, should make 
more direct and discreet efforts to promote 
the cause of Christ, through Congrega- 
tional forms. These reasons are numerous 
and of great weight, but must be treated 
very briefly. 





1 While this number is passing through the press, 
Rev. Mr. Beaubien, one of the converted Romanists 
from Illinois, is among us, soliciting aid for his fellow 
Christians, who prefer an independent church organ- 
ization. The efforts made in his behalf, show how 
much his object is appreciated by a few, how little by 
the many. 
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And first, we ought to do more in the 
great work of evangelizing the world, and 
we shall be able to effect more in this no- 
ble enterprise, if, in addition to our love 
for the Saviour, we call into action the 
zeal and the discipline which grow out of 
a proper and unselfish esprit du corps. 
The latter need not interfere with or viti- 
ate the former, and if our love for our 
church order is scriptural, as we profess to 
believe, we can promote Congregational 
Christianity with a good conscience, and 
with the hope that the results will be per- 
manently more beneficial than by pursu- 
ing any other course. The Congregation- 
al form is ours, and if we have made a wise 
choice, as we are confident, then we are 
called upon to extend our system, and in- 
fluence as many as possible, by all fair 
means, to think with us, and to unite in 
the same organization. It is natural to 
wish that others should receive our opin- 
ions, and unite with us in giving them su- 
premacy. In this natural desire there is 
no sin, necessarily. There need be no 
selfishness nor sectarianism in it. The 
opinions and the measures, by the suppo- 
sition, are dear to us, because they are 
sound and wise; and we wish others to 
participate in them, not only for fellow- 
ship’s sake, but because they will be ben- 
efited in common with us. 

Again, our country and the world need 
the Congregational form of church govern- 
ment. The world has always been, and is 
now, to a great extent, over-ridden by sec- 
ular and ecclesiastical despotisms. Men al- 
most everywhere are trained to the rule of 
absolute sovereigns, chiefs, and priests. 
They lose their individuality in the na- 
tion, the clan, or the hierarchy. And in 
sinking their individuality, their manhood 
is dwarfed. Now it is true that the Chris- 
tian religion will elevate all peoples and 
nations who receive it. The worst form 
of Christianity is far superior to the best 
form of heathenism, or of unchristian phi- 
losophy. But all history shows that hu- 
man nature will use even religion itself 
as an instrument of despotism whenever 
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it can. And it is the best instrument, 
because it first enslaves the conscience, if 
perverted, and then binds soul and body 
in fetters of iron. Hence the necessity 
of making churches autonomous. The 
hierarchy will always sympathize with a 
despotic government. It has always been 
so with all Episcopal ecclesiasticisms. 
Even the Church of England is not an 
exception to this rule; for it has been 
owing to a vigorous dissent, that freedom 
has been kept alive in Great Britain. 
The oligarchical form of church govern- 
ment will sympathize with an aristocracy. 
tis an aristocracy, not hereditary, but for 
life, or during good behavior; which is 
equivalent to alife tenure. The ministry 
and leading men assume the government ; 
for, though they are chosen by the broth- 
erhood at the beginning of their official 
life, they rule henceforth without check or 
limit. They must rule, of course, within 
the bounds of the system, but they rule 
absolutely, since all appeals are to them- 
selves, through a succession of church 
courts. At the same time, the mass of 
Christians are educated to obey, to be 
ruled, to be provided for, to be acquies- 
cent. They are not initiated into the 
habit of self-government. The people 
are not taught to manage their own af- 
fairs. The wisdom that comes from ex- 
ercising self-control and conducting their 
own government is never developed. 

The people are necessarily kept in 
leading strings, and, if the influence of 
such ecclesiastical systems is not checked 
by the presence and power of a more free 
and self-developing form of civil govern- 
ment, they will tend to despotism in State 
as well as Church. But if everywhere 
where Christians are to be found, inde- 
pendent churches, uniting in sympathy 
and council, but not consolidating into 
power, can be formed, you will lay, in all 
countries, the solid foundations of freedom. 
The basis will be deep in the religious 
convictions of men — far down on the 
“hard pan” of the conscience. 

We are looking to Turkey with hope 
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for the delivery of her various population 
from thraldom ; but our hope is not in di- 
plomacy, nor in the arms of foreign 
powers. These, if they prevail, may im- 
pose upon the peoples of that empire re- 
straints. in regard to religion which the 
Turks have been induced to relax. The 
“sick man” may be cured of his disease 
by killing him; but the people will find 
no spiritual health in all that foreign 
governments can do for them. We look to 
the free churches which our missionaries 
are building up, as the instrumentality, 
under God, which is to enfranchise the 
millions under Mohammedan rule. And 
if we turn to Germany, is our hope of her 
being evangelized and set free based on 
the efforts of scholars who are but half 
evangelized themselves, and who are 
bound up in the State churches, and by 
inflexible Church fetters? Do we not 
rather see, in the free churches which 
Oncken and his co-laborers are founding, 
the germ of a movement that will eventu- 
ally make the heart of Europe beat with 
the pulsations of civil as well as religious 
liberty ? And in our own land, where 
the great battle of freedom or slavery is 
yet to be fought, we need to have Christi- 
anity enshrined in the free form unfolded 
in the New Testament, if she is to con- 
tend vigorously. If enslaved herself, or 
partially bound, by hierarchy or oligar- 
chy, how can she teach men to lift up free 
as well as holy hands to God? But time 
forbids the proper treatment of this topic, 
which deserves a treatise by itself. It is 
safe to say that the importance of the 
subject can scarcely be over-stated. The 
freedom of the British Constitution is due 
to Puritanism ; but not to the Puritanism 
that adhered to the liturgy and episcopa- 
cy; nor yet mainly to the Puritanism that 
combined in classis and synod. That 
struck bold and strong blows against des- 
potism, but it sought to set up a milder 
tyranny. How, let us hear in the words 
of Milton: 


‘ Because you have thrown off your Prelate Lord, 
And, with stiff vow renounced his liturgy, 
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To seize the widowed whore, Plurality, 

From those whose sin ye envied, not abhored ; 
Dare ye for this abjure the civil sword, 

To force our consciences, that Christ set free, 

And ride us with a classic hierarchy, 
Taught ye by mere A. 8. and Ruthersford? 

Men, whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent, 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 
Must now be named and printed Heretics 

By shallow Edwards, and Scotch what ’d ye call? 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your blots and packing, worse than those of Trent, 
That so the Parliament 
May, with their wholesome and preventive shears, 
Clip your phylacteries, though balk your ears, 
And succor our just fears, 

When they shall read this clearly in your charge, 

New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 

This may sound harsh, in our day, two 
hundred years since the time when the 
Independents found it necessary, in be- 
half of freedom, to set themselves in ar- 
ray against the Presbyterians; and, in 
truth, both parties have learned some 
useful lessons during the experience of 
six generations. But it still remains true 
that the two systems have different polit- 
ical affinities, and, if left to their natural 
working, unchecked by other forces, will 
originate or support different forms of civil 
government. 

However this may be, it was Congrega- 
tional Puritanism that laid the foundation 
of all our liberties, and if they are to be 
perpetuated, and their benefits extended to 
all the people—of every color, and from 
every clime—of our land, this grand re- 
sult will be secured, to a great extent, 
through the agency of autonomous, or 
self-governing churches. Here, then, is a 
motive to exertion, which ought to nerve 
us up to vigorous efforts in spreading 
Congregational Christianity. 

Once more, we, as a denomination, are 
given to controversy with one another, as 
well as with those outside of our connec- 
tion. This is owing partly to our ecclesi- 
astical descent; in part to our intellec- 
tual training; somewhat to our love of 
truth, and not a little to our want of 
Church feeling, or esprit du corps. It 
is hazardous to say anything on this point, 
as it renders one liable to the charge of 
indifference towards gospel truth, since 
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all controversalists are very conscientious, 
and persuade themselves, not only that 
they ought to contend earnestly for the 
faith, but sometimes seem to feel, like Jo- 
nah, that they do well to be angry. And 
it is true, doubtless, that controversy is 
unavoidable in this world, where so many 
are always ready to assail, or to under- 
mine the truth of Christ. But does not 
everybody know that we have wasted 
much strength in trying to prove each 
other to be unsound, while we have been 
laboring together in sustaining the same 
home and foreign missions, and uniting in 
the support of other objects of Christian 
benevolence ? What we need, is a 
warmer affection for each other,—not 
only as Christians, but as members of the 
same ecclesiastical system,—which will not 
check our zeal for truth, while it will in- 
fuse more of love and grace into our dis- 
cussions. Surely it is not too much to ask 
that contention shall be exchanged for in- 
vestigation, and dispute for fraternal 
rivalry in the search after the meaning of 
the Spirit. 

And here let it be noted, that an 
increase of the denominational spirit— 
guarding, of course, against sectarian big- 
otry—will obviate much of the necessity 
for controversy, because this spirit always 
binds us to the past. Though it is pro- 
gressive, it certainly seeks to support the 
old and established. If the historic spirit 
shall increase among us, as it has begun 
of late; if the Congregational Library 
Association hereafter receives the support 
it so highly deserves, while our love of 
denomination becomes more strong, we 
shall be gratified to find that our love for 
the good old doctrines will keep pace, pari 
passu, with veneration for the ancient 
order; and the good and brave men who 
set that order up in the world, and contend- 
ed for it, in the closet, in the field of author- 
ship, and amid the contending hosts of 
war. With a great price has our freedom 
been bought; and the more we value it, 
the higher will be our appreciation of the 
great Bible truths and devotional formu- 
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las which are the soul of our ecclesiastical 
form. Love for the fathers, and love for 
their form of Church order, will foster 
love for the divine truths which they loved 
better than life. 

It may be remarked further, that ener- 
gy in promoting religion according to our 
order, will increase rather than diminish 
or hinder, our affection for other bodies of 
Christians. That love of Church, which 
grows at the expense of love towards all 
Christians, is unchristian and detestable. 
But this is to be considered; when we 
perceive other denominations increasing 
at our expense, even if the fault is our 
own, it is difficult to keep down the sense 
of injury, and in such circumstances, there 
is apt to be jealousy, recrimination, and 
sometimes open hostility. But when each 
and all denominations are working in 
their own sphere, unencumbered with 
incompatible unions, and free from the 
friction of formal combinations, they can 
do their utmost for the extension of their 
form of Christianity, without jealousy or 
opposition. There is a difference between 
the love of family and the love of clan. 
Clannishness is selfish, and fosters a spirit 
of hostility towards rival clans. It seeks 
power by their loss; sometimes by their 
destruction. But love of family does not 
weaken kind feelings towards other fami- 
lies. It will be found that in families 
where there is the most of mutual affec- 
tion, there is a larger measure of love for 
those who belong to other families. So it 
should be with the different branches of 
the great family of Christ. Let all culti- 
vate their own vineyard, as assiduously 
as may be; they will then be far more 
apt to give each a fair field, and rejoice in 
each other’s prosperity. And here it is 
pertinent to allude to the connection be- 
tween our Presbyterian brethren and our- 
selves, which seems to be drawing to its 
close. The results of the union in the 
Home Missionary work have been, in 
many respects, so beneficial, that some 
look upon the inevitable division with 
sadness. Others believe it is the work of 
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the devil. It is however, nothing but the 
orderly progress of events; the logical 
march of history. The devil’s hand is not 
in it, except as he will endeavor to make 
us quarrel over the unavoidable separa- 
tion. Events in the womb of time must 
have their birth, and it is for the advan- 
tage of all concerned, that they should. 
When the time comes for a combination 
to be resolved into its elements, it is use- 
less to try to bind it together with cords 
and withes. It is plain to all but those 
who are unwilling to see, that the period 
has arrived when the two denominations 
can work to the best advantage for them- 
selves, and for the great cause which both 
have at heart, by separate agency. The 
division should be effected in the exercise 
of a large, Christian, fraternal spirit. 
Then “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah sball not vex Ephraim”; but 
each will be made happier by the other’s 
welfare. When two powerful steamships 
start out of port, fastened together side by 
side, they may move harmoniously for a 
while ; but when they reach a point where 
their paths diverge, they will draw upon 
the hawsers that bind them, and waste 
their force in foolish antagonism. And as 
the angle increases between their lines of 
motion, the loss of force, and therefore of 
headway, will be increased also. Mean- 
while, the officers, crew, and passengers, 
will become fretful and angry, and per- 
haps show their resentment by unfriendly 
criminations. Now let their cables be 
cast off, or, if need be, cut asunder, and 
each vessel will spring forward on her 
own course, with a glorious sweep, and 
the now happy crews will join in a mutual 
“God bless you,” and thus cheer one an- 
other on the voyage to their desired haven. 
So may it be with us, and so, please God, 
it will be with us, and our beloved breth- 
ren of the Presbyterian Church, if they 
choose to part. There is a broad land, of 
wealth unknown, before us, and we have 
Providence for our guide. 


A few words. remain to be said about 
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the methods to be used in keeping our own 
vineyard in the future. 

We are, of course, to carry forward, the 
work already begun, in all departments 
of Christian effort. We must sustain our 
churches, and benevolent societies; our 
colleges and theological seminaries. The 
ground must be maintained where it has 
been secured ; and where it has been lost, 
an effort ought to be made for recovery. 

The work before us as friends of Home 
Missions, and specifically of Congrega- 
tional Home Missions, is to found new 
churches of our faith and order in all 
cities, towns, and new territories, where 
there is room for them. No one will ad- 
vocate pressing into fields already fully 
occupied by other evangelical Christians. 
The effort to set up a Congregational 
Church in a place where any other evan- 
gelical Church must be broken or crip- 
pled in consequence, is contrary to our 
spirit and our history. Let those who 
have the ground occupy it so long as they 
can; and if they are so enterprising as to 
be before all others in publishing the gos- 
pel on the frontiers, we will rejoice that 
our Master has more ready and vigorous 
pioneers and soldiers than we are. There 
is room enough for us all. The West, it 
has been said, is “ all place.” Our Chris- 
tian activities will be called into action 
for generations to come, before the whole 
desert shall bud and blossom as the rose. 
And not only will churches be needed in 
the vast regions on both slopes of the 
Rocky mountains, but schools of every 
grade necessary for the training of young 
men and women for the work of evange- 
lizing our country and the world. This 
work is begun; but what we need is a 
great increment to the spirit of Home 
Missions, or rather, Home evangelization. 
And what good reason is there why we 
should not, as a denomination, in addition 
to our Home Missionary agency, if neces- 
sary, through State societies, or a general 
organization, make direct efforts with im- 
migrants, slaves, Indians, and all of every 
condition, to bring them not only into the 
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fold of Christ, but into our partition of 
the fold ? 

Again, is it not time for us to take more 
pains in bringing up our children to be 
Congregational Christians? There is a 
great deficiency in this regard. It is not 
an uncommon remark among us, that it is 
of little consequence what denomination 
one belongs to if he is only a Christian. 
There is a great truth in this remark, but 
there is an error also. It is of conse- 
quence, and serious consequence, too, for 
the form of Christianity affects its spirit. 
The result of our teaching, or want of 
teaching, has been, that our children have 
joined other communions, as it has suited 
their taste, fancy, or convenience, without 
giving a thought to the question of Church 
government. In this regard we differ 
greatly from other denominations, who 
teach their children to love their Church, 
to adhere to its forms, and to venerate its 
history. And we may be sure, the pro- 
cess of depopulation among us will not 
entirely cease, until we take a more accu- 
rate guage and estimate of this subject. 
Our children need to be informed in re- 
lation to the nature of our form of govern- 
ment, and its value; and to be trained 
so that they will not desert it, unless called 
by the providence of God, or by real con- 
victions, to unite with other bodies of 
Christians. This teaching is entirely com- 
patible with the cultivation of the warm- 
est and sincerest love for Christians of 
every name. 

Moreover, such a spirit must be gene- 
rated among us, that our young ministers, 
when leaving New England, will seek a 
home among Congregationalists; or, by 
the blessing of God, make a Congrega- 
tional home for themselves, out of the raw 
material of an unevangelized community. 
We have heretofore raised up more min- 
isters than our churches needed, and 
therefore they have gone out from us, to 
carry the blessings of the gospel to others. 
We must now form churches for all the 
suitable young men who can be fitted for 
the ministry. 
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And none can fail to see the symptoms 
of a healthy movement among our laity. 
The tendency in all the States where 
there are Congregational churches, is to 
to bring out the lay element, and enlist it 
in organized forms. This growing desire 
for Conferences, which will not be re- 
pressed, is not the springing up of a spirit 
of government; it is not a grasping for 
power. But it is the expression of a want 
for Christian sympathy and co-operation, 
and it is attended with a proper and 
Christian feeling in favor of denomina- 
tional growth and prosperity. As such, 
it needs only to be guided by the Head 
of the Church, to lead to good results. 
And if we could find the way for the 
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whole denomination to meet occasionally 
in a great Christian Conference, or Con- 
gregational Union, who can doubt that 
love to Christ, with a properly subordi- 
nate love to the Church, would be greatly 
advanced ? 

But time forbids the further prosecu- 
tion of the subject. No apology is needed 
for bringing it forward. The times de- 
mand it; the churches, of which we are 
members and ministers, demand it; the 
cause of Christ demands it. May the 
spirit of Christ so guide us that we shall 
meet the demands of the times, of the 
churches, and of our Master, by keeping 
our own vineyard. 


— 





WELSH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Diary of the Welsh Congrega- 
tional Churches in America for 1858, pre- 
pared by the Rev. R. D. Thomas, (Iorthryn 
Gwynedd,) late of the town of Rome, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., but now pastor of the 
Welsh Congregational Church at 11th 
Street, New York, we are indebted for 
the best information and statistics that 
could be obtained, touching the Welsh 
Congregational Churches and their min- 
isters, in the United States. 

The following extracts will be interest- 
ing to all the Congregational Churches 
and their ministers in the States :-— 


Many Welsh people had emigrated 
from different Counties of the principality 
of Wales, to the State of Pennsylvania, as 
early as the time of the venerable Wil- 
liam Penn; and at the time of the Revo- 
lution they were numerous in and about 
the city of Philadelphia ; the majority of 
them then were Quakers, Baptists, and 
Independents or Congregationalists, as to 
their religious creeds. A very flourishing 
Welsh Church existed at a place called 
“ The Dyfiryn Maur” or the Great Val- 
ley, near the above city. Some years 
before 1800, a revival of Welsh emigra- 


tion took place ;—some settled at Utica, 
Steuben, Remsen, in Oneida Co., and in 
the city of New York ;—the late Judge 
Roberts at Ebensburgh, Cambria Co., Pa., 
and the late Ezekiel Hughes, at Paddy's 
Run, Ohio. During the past 60 years, 
the Welsh nation have increased wonder- 
fully in the States; and it is calculated 
that ‘uey now number from sixty to one 
hundred thousand in all the States. They 
have settlements in the State of New 
York;—at Utica, Marcy, Deerfield, 
Whitestown, Waterville, Oriskany, Rome, 
Floyd, Western, Trenton, Stuben, and 
Remsen. In the State of Pennsylvania; 
—at Pottsville, Minersville, Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown, Ebensburgh, Blossburgh, 
Bradford, St. Clairs, Bellmonte, Danville, 
Scranton, Carbondale, Beaver Meadow, 
Tamaqua, Susquehanna, State Hill, and 
other places. In the State of Ohio; — 
at Cincinnati, Paddy’s Run, Cambria, 
Putnam, Radnor, Delaware, Columbus, 
Granville, Newark, Harrison, Talmadge, 
Parisville, Palmyra, Youngstown, Pome- 
roy, Ironton, Oak Hill, Portsmouth, Car- 
mel, and Tynrhos. In the State of IIli- 
nois ; — at Chicago and Byrock. In the 
State of Wisconsin ;—at Racine, Pike- 
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grove, Milwaukie, Welsh Prairie, Cam- 
bria, Oshkosh, Neenah, Rosendale, Berlin, 
Pine River, Fox Lake, Delafield, Water- 
ville, Ridgeway, Blue Mound, Dodge- 
ville, Bethel, Ixonia, Emmett, Spring 
Green, and LaCrosse. In the State of 
Iowa;— at Long Creek, Flint Creek, 
Williamsburgh, Guildford, Old Man’s 
Creek, and Monroe. And a few of them 
have gone as far as Minnesota, California, 
and Oregon. Almost all of them are 
constant hearers of the gospel, and many 
thousands of them are real Christians, pro- 
fessing pure Christianity, among the differ- 
ent religious denominations, viz: Calvin- 
istic Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists. A few 
cleave to the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land ; and those who went with the Mor- 
mons to Salt Lake were the most degrad- 
ed characters, ignorant, hardened, and 
irreligious, from the Iron Works of South 
Wales. In all of the above settlements 
there are Welsh Christian churches, and 
some of them are very flourishing, pos- 
sessing very eminent and popular minis- 
ters. The Congregationalists and the 
Calvinistic Methodists are the most nu- 
merous n all the States ; they have near- 
ly five thousand members each; and the 
Baptists and the Wesleyan Methodists 
together may average that number, more 
or less. Their poets and literary men 
are numerous; and their literature is now 
advancing in this country. The following 
is a list of their publications: The Dryd 
and Gwiliedydd, and the Cymro, two 
weekly papers, published in this city ; the 
Cyfaill, edited by Rev. W. Rowland (C. 
M.), the Clubadur, edited by Rev. R. 
Everett (Ind.), and the Seren Ovlleuinol, 
edited by Rev. R. Edwards (B.) 

The Welsh Congregationalists in the 
State of New York have 22 places of 
worship, 13 ordained pastors, 7 local 
preachers, 2,803 regular hearers, 1,309 
church members, 64 church officers, 873 
Sabbath School scholars, all in connection 
with the “ Welsh Congregational Associ- 
ation of the State of New York,” and 
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under the respective charges of the fol- 

lowing ministers : — 

Rev. Robert Everett, Stuben (Remsen P. O.), 

Oneida Co. 
Morris Roberts, Remsen, Oneida Co. 
Hugh R. Williams, Prospect, Trenton, 
Oneida Co. 

‘© William D. Williams, Deerficld 
P. O.) Oneida Co. 

“ John R. Griffiths, 
Oneida Co. 

“Edward Davies, Waterville, Oneida Co. 

“© David Price, Utica, Oneida Co. 

“© William Roberts, Turin, Lewis Co. 

“ David E. Pritchard, Turin, Lewis Co. 

** John Lloyd, Nelson Fiatts, Madison Co. 

“ James Griffiths (Sandusky P. O.), Cat- 
taraugus Co. 

** Thomas D. Rees, Richville, St. Law- 
rence Co. 

“© R. D. Thomas, 11th Street Church (171 
8th Avenue), New York. 


= 


‘ 


(Utica 


Bethany, Marcy, 


In the State of PennsyLVANIA they 
have 19 places of worship, 11 ordained 
ministers, 3 local preachers, 2,418 regular 
hearers, 1,334 church members, 44 church 
officers, and 1,139 Sunday School schol- 
ars. Most of them are connected with 
the “ Pennsylvania Welsh Congregation- 
al Association,” and under the pastoral 
charge of the following ministers : — 


y. Ll. R. Powell, Ebensburgh, Cambria Co. 

“ C.D. Jones, Pittsburgh. 

«© D. R. Lewis, Sharon, Mercer Co. 

“ John Edwards, Johnston, Cambria Co. 

‘“* Samuel H. Williams, Leraysville P. O., 
Bradford Co. 

‘© Roderick R. Williams, 
Schuylkill Co. 

* John E. Jones, Port Carbon, Schuylkill 
Co. 

“© John B. Cook, Danville, Montour Co. 

«© D. W. Jones, Scranton, Luzerne Co. 

“ William Thomas, Tomaqua, Schuylkill 
Co. 

‘© Evan B. Evans, Hyde Park, Luzerne 
Co. 

‘6 Daniel Daniels, Dundaff, Susquehanna 
Co. 

* Lewis Williams, Carbondale, Luzerne 
Co. 

“© David Davies, 
strong Co. 

** Griffith Samuel, Slate Hill. 


Minersville, 


Brady’s Bend, Arm- 


In the State of Om1o they have 23 
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places of worship, 13 ordained pastors, 
7 local preachers, 1,882 regular hearers, 
1,096 church members, 40 church officers, 
and 1,219 Sabbath School scholars, all in 
connection with the “Ohio Welsh Con- 
gregational Association,” and under the 
charge of the following ministers : — 


Rev. Thomas Edwards, Cincinnati. 

«© J. M. Pryse, Paddy’s Run, Butler Co. 

«« James Davies, Cambria P. O., Allen Co. 

«* Rees Powell, Radnor, Delaware Co. 

« J. H. Jones, Columbus City. 

“« D.R. Jynkyns, Newark, Licking Co. 

« John Williams, Harrison, Licking Co. 

“ David Davies, Parisville, Portage Co. 

“© Thomas Evans, Youngstown, Maho- 
ming Co. 

«* Lot Jenkins, Pomeroy. 

« TT. W. Davies, Ironton, Lawrence Co. 

«© John A. Davies, Oak Hill, Jackson Co. 

*‘ William Edwards, Minersville. 

«© J. P. Thomas, Carmel, Gallia Co. 

« Evan Davies, Tynrhos, Gallia Co. 

« B.W. Childlaw, Cleves, Hamilton Co. 
(Am. S. S. agent.) 


In the State of Wisconsin they have 
17 places of worship, 10 ordained pas- 
ters, 3 assistant preachers, 1,245 regular 
hearers, 524 church members, 33 deacons 
and other church officers, and 580 Sab- 
bath School scholars. Most of the 
churches and ministers are connected with 
the “Presbyterian and Congregational 
Convention of Wisconsin,” and are sup- 
ported by the “ American Home Mission- 
ary Society.” The oldest Welsh Congre- 
gational Church is that at Delafield, which 
was established July, 1844; and that at 
Racine, which was founded Jan. 3, 1848. 
During the past 13 years, on account of 
the great increase of emigration, and the 
blessing of God on the ministerial labors 
of his faithful servants, the churches and 
congregations have gradually increased 
there; but most of them are as yet small 
and weak. ‘They are under the charges 
of the following ministers : — 

Rev. Evan Griffiths, Racine. 
*¢ John Parry, Cambria, Columbia Co. 
“ Griffith Griffiths, Oshkosh, Winnebego 
Co. 
s¢ John Davies, Bothelle P. O., Fond du 
Lac Co. 
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Rev. Richard Williams, Berlin, Marquette 

Co. 

“ Richard Morris, Waterville, Waukesha 
Co. 

‘© Evan Owen, Dodgeville, Iowa Co. 

‘* David Lewis, Jennieton P. O., Iowa Co. 

** John Davies, Jonesville, Sauk Co. 

‘* David Jones, Dover, Iowa Co. 

*« Samuel Jones, Bangor, LaCrosse. 


In the State of Iowa they have 6 
places of worship, 4 ordained ‘pastors, 1 
assistant preacher, 253 regular hearers, 
103 church members, 9 deacons, and 190 
Sunday School scholars, under the 
charge of the fellowing ministers : — 
Rev. Thomas W. Evans, Columbus City, 


Louisa Co. 

“ Morris Jones, Old Man’s Creek, near 
Iowa City. 

“« J. Li. Richards, George Town P. O., 
Monroe Co. 


There are Congregational ministers la- 
boring among the following churches, 
which are made up of members belong- 
ing to different denominations, namely : — 
Rev. Griffith Jones, Fairhaven, Rutland Co., 

Vermont. 

“ R.M. Evans, Little Rock, Kendall Co., 
Tilinois. 

« Jenkin Jenkins, Minnesota. 

“ George Lewis, Neosha, near Emporia 
City, Kansas. 

“* Samuel Roberts, M. A., Huntsville, 
Scott Co., Tennessee. 


The total number of the Welsh Congre- 
gational churches and their ministers, in 
the United States, in 1858, were as fol- 
lows, excluding churches containing mem- 
of different denominations, as well as 
their pastors : — 
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New York, 22 13 7 2,803 1,809 64 878 
Penn., 27 165 8 2,418 1,834 44 1,189 
Ohio, 23 138 #7 1,882 1,096 40 1,219 
Wisconsin, 17 10 8 1,245 524 33 680 
Towa, Or ae 2 2538 #108 9 190 
Total, 95 55 21 8,601 4,366 190 4,001 





The Christian efforts and principles of 
the Welsh Congregational churches in 
America, are spoken of as follows : — 
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In our own humble opinion, as far as we 
are able to judge, after reading the history, 
resolutions, and principles of the American 
Congregational churches in the States of 
New England and New York, contained in 
the * Congregational Year-Book,” and ad- 
vocated in the Independent, the Welsh Con- 
gregational churches in this country are 
exactly like them, ‘‘ walking by the same 
rule and minding the same thing ;”—their 
great end is the salvation of souls and the 
glory of God. Like their ancient fathers, 
their sister churches, and their faithful 
brethren in their native land, they have 
and do still advocate and support the glori- 
ous doctrines of pure Christianity, which 
were preached by the Saviour himself, and 
by his apostles; were received at the time 
of the Protestant reformation; and are 
rapidly diffused through the world by the 
co-operation of the Bible and Missionary 
Societies. They love liberty and are the 
greatest ememies toslavery. About fifteen 
years ago, the Rev. Robert Everett, Stu- 
ben, Oneida Co., suffered even persecution 
from the members of his own Church, and 
others, because of his strong and unanswer- 
able articles against the abominable sin of 
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slavery, which appeared, just at that time, 
in our monthly periodical, called the ‘* Ceu- 
hadur,” edited by himself. At last, the 
power of his arguments conquered ; many 
of his most severe persecutors became his 
real friends; and now his principles are 
imbibed and supported by the Welsh peo- 
ple generally in the States. Divine truth 
and liberty must certainly prosper; and 
the great idol — Slavery — must be crush- 
ed; and great will be its downfall! Their 
peculiar tenets are, the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible as the 
standard of faith, and the rule of conduct; 
the right of every man to judge for him- 
self; the right of every Christian Church to 
minister her own discipline, and to trans- 
act all her religious affairs within herself, 
without being responsible to any other 
Church whomsoever, but to Christ and to 
his Word alone; the importance of a holy, 
educated, and earnest stated ministry, and 
the duty of the churches to support them 
liberally ; the great usefulness of Sabbath 
Schools, Temperance, and all Christian 
Societies; and the necessity of the divine 
influences of the Holy Spirit. 





A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
THE REVIVAL SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 


Tue history of revivals, if fully written, 
would show that the churches of New 
England were familiar with these effu- 
sions of the Spirit at an earlier date than 
is usually supposed, if, indeed, they were 
not the first in these latter ages, to expe- 
rience their power. From the time of 
that great awakening on the day of Pen- 
tecost, when three thousand were con- 
verted under one and the same powerful, 
sympathetic impulse, proceeding from the 
Holy Spirit through the preaching of 
Peter, there had been a gradual disap- 
pearance of such phenomena, till their 
recurrence among these Congregational 
churches. True, there had been many 
reformative movements, more or less reli- 


gious in their character; but seldom or 
never marked by the sudden and simulta- 
neous conversion of men in multitudes, as 
in apostolic times. 

American revivals, as these effusions of 
of the Spirit were called before they 
spread all over Christendom, can be 
traced back to the first settlement of New 
England. The pungent presentation of 
divine truth to the hearts of impenitent 
sinners, coming as it did, from the glowing 
hearts of preachers whose single aim it 
was to “commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God,” 
produced awakenings on the spot before 
the sermon was through. It could hardly 
have been otherwise, supposing the theory 
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of revivals, as now understood by Evan- 
gelical Christians, to be the true one. 
There, in the pulpit, stood the messenger 
of God—so viewed by all the people— 
who recognized in the pews before him, 
two distinct classes of hearers—the friends 
and the enemies of his Lord and Master; 
for, though the latter were but an incon- 
siderable minority, in some of those fa- 
vored congregations, their case was all the 
more affecting on that account, and was 
likely to be treated with more personality. 
The one great necessity in such cases— 
the preacher felt sure of it—was the new 
birth, They “MUST BE BORN AGAIN.” 
This was the key note of all his addresses 
to them. No other teaching was adapted 
to their wants. The performance of no 
other duty could avail anything till this 
was done. And then too, these startling 
announcements were delivered with an 
earnestness and a godly sincerity, corres- 
pondent with their solemn import. Tho- 
mas Shepard of Cambridge, who may be 
taken as a representative minister of that 
day, said, among his last words, “ I never 
preached a sermon, which in composing, 
did not cost me prayers, with strong cry- 
ing and tears. I never went up into my 
pulpit, but as if I was going to give an 
account of myself to God.” What won- 
der if such sermons, thus prepared and 
preached, were like the fire and the ham- 
mer? Was it strange that, “ when the 
people returned from mecting, it was a 
question which those who had been detain- 
ed at home were wont to ask them, Whe- 
ther any body appeared to be wrought upon 
to-day? or, Whether there had been any 
visible effects of the word?” as though it 
were a thing of course, almost, that some- 
body should be so impressed, as to attract 
the notice of the congregation. [Chris- 
tian Hist., Vol. I. p. 217.] Increase Ma- 
ther, in his old age, referring to the minis- 
try on which he attended in childhood, 
says, “ Scarce a sermon preached, but 
some were evidently converted, and some- 
times hundreds in a sermon.” 

Similar attestations to the awakening 
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and converting power of the preaching at 
that day, might be multiplied to almost 
any extent. Mr. Prince, speaking of Mr. 
Shepard, says, “I was told when a youth 
by elderly people, that he scarce ever 
preached a sermon, but some one or other 
of his congregation, were struck with great 
distress of soul, and cried out aloud in 
agony, What shall I do to be saved? 
Though his voice was low, yet so searching 
was his preaching, and so great a power 
attending, as an hypocrit could not easily 
bear it, and it seemed almost irresistable.” 
In a sermon preached before the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, in 1674, by Rev. 
James Fitch, of Norwich, on the text, 
“For I, saith the Lord, will be to hera 
wall of fire round about, and will be the 
glory in the midst of her,” under the 
third “ Use,” is found the following lan- 
guage: “Let us call to mind the first 
glory in the first planting of New Eng- 
land, and of the churches here. Let us 
not speak or think of this, to the under- 
valuing of that glory, which yet remain- 
eth: that is far from my scope; but asa 
means to retain what is [left], and to 
recover what is lost, if it may be. And 
when we call to mind that first glory, shall 
not our hearts be poured out within us ? 
Not only calling to mind how the Lord 
did make his name glorious, by leading 
his people through sea-perils, and wilder- 
ness-dangers, Isa. Ixiii: 14; but, O that 
converting glory which did then appear ! 
MULTITUDES were converted to thee, 
O Zion, ‘thine heart afraid and yet 
enlarged, Isa. Ix: 4, 5. Let me say, 
MULTITUDES, MULTITUDES were con- 
verted to thee, O Hartford, to thee, O 
New Haven, and to thee, O Windsor; 
and the same may be said of many 
churches of Christ in New England.” 
The facts that could justify such state- 
ments as these, must have been very 
extraordinary facts—pentecostal, we may 
call them; for nothing, so much like the 
day of pentecost, had ever been seen. 
The highest tide of revival interest that 
has been witnessed in our times, does not 
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afford a parallel, unless it be found in the 
awakenings that have lately visited Ire- 
land. And if we look at these facts in 
connection with the style of preaching 
which produced them, namely, the neces- 
sity of the “ new birth” pressed upon the 
consciences of sinners, by preachers who 
had “wept in secret places over their 
pride,” and who preached as if in the 
sight of God, and the day of judgment, 
the results will appear to be as philosoph- 
ical, as they are scriptural. And they 
are in exact accordance with the theory 
of revivals, which the experience of two 
subsequent centuries has established. 

But a change was gradually taking 
place in the religious type of the age. As 
it was in the Apostolic, so was it in these 
Puritan times, a declension ensued. That 
bright constellation of faithful, fervid 
preachers which appeared in this western 
hemisphere, in the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, presiding over the be- 
ginnings of these churches, and shaping 
their destiny, was disappearing, and its 
place in the firmament was occupied by 
stars of a diminished luster. The period 
embraced within the first forty or fifty 
years, was beginning to be looked back 
upon for models and precedents, as it has 
been ever since; and those who could 
“remember the years of ancient times” 
mourned over modern degeneracy. In 
Prince’s Election Sermon, for 1730, the 
downward process is thus sketched: “ A 
little after 1660, there began to appear a 
decay ; and this increased to 1670, when 
it grew very visible and threatening, and 
was generally complained of, and bewailed 
bitterly by the pious among them; yet 
much more to 1680, when but few of the 
first generation remained.” 

And here, in these lamentations, we 
have another token of the revival spirit, 
which is likely to be followed by another 
revival season. None laid these things 
more deeply to heart than the ministers ; 
and nowhere did they give more copious 
vent to their bitter lamentations and faith- 
ful rebukes, than on those august occa- 
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sions, when called to preach the “ Elec- 
tion Sermon.” Take the following as 
specimens of the style in which his Excel- 
lency, the governor, and his associates in 
the government, were annually addressed, 
for ten or fifteen years in succession. Mr. 
Stoughton, in his Election sermon of 1668, 
utters the following pointed exclamations: 
“ How is New England in danger to be 
lost, even in New England! To be bur- 
ied in its own ruins! How is the good 
grain diminished, and the chaff increased! 
How is our wine mixed with water! 
What coolings and abatements are there 
to be charged upon us in the things that 
are good, and what have been our glory! 
We have abated in our esteem of ordi- 
nances, in our hungering and thirsting 
after the rich provisions of the house of 
God; in our good stomachs to all that 
which is set before us upon the table of 
the gospel. Ah, how doth the unsound- 
ness, the rottenness and hypocrisy of too 
many amongst us make itself known, as it 
was with Joash after the death of Jehoi- 
ada!” Still more pointedly Mr. Walley, 
in his Election sermon at Plymouth, the 
year following, deals in such interrogato- 
ries as these: “ Are we not this day 
making graves for all our blessings and 
comforts? Have we not reason to expect 
that erelong our mourners will go up and 
down, and say: How is New England 
fallen! The land that was a land of holi- 
ness, hath lost her holiness! that was a 
land of righteousness, hath lost her righ- 
teousness! that was a land of peace, hath 
lost her peace! that was a land of liberty, 
is now in sore bondage!” Mr. Samuel 
Danforth, who preached the Massachusetts 
Election sermon, in 1670, after propound- 
ing it as “ a solemn and serious enquiry ” 
whether his auditors “ have not, in a great 
measure, forgot their errand into the wil- 
derness:” and reminding them “ how 
careful you once were, even all sorts, 
young and old, high and low, to take hold 
of religious opportunities,” thus winds up 
his appeal to their consciences: “ Doth 
not a careless, remiss, flat, cold, dead frame 
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of spirit grow upon you secretly, strongly, 
prodigiousty ?” In Mr. Samuel Torrey’s 
sermon preached before the General 
Court of Massachusetts, in 1683, after 
alluding to the suspension of revivals, he 
says: “ This is one of the most awaken- 
ing and humbling considerations of our 
present state and constitution. Consider 
we, then, how much it [religion] is dying 
respecting the very being of it, by the 
general failure of the WORK OF CONVER- 
SION ; whereby only it is that religion is 
propagated, continued, and upheld in 
being among any people. As CONVERT- 
ING-woRK doth cease, so religion doth 
dic away, though more “ insensibly, yet 
most irrevocably.” 

Such preaching, we may be sure, was 
not without its effect. The magistrates, 
who had taken a large share of it to them- 
selves, were the first to awake. Next to 
the ministers they were deemed the cus- 
todians of religion—the nursing fathers of 
Christ’s Church on the earth. Nothing 
but a formal request from the pastors was 
needed, and “the General Court of the 
Massachusetts colony prevailed withal,” 
says Cotton Mather, “to call upon the 
churches, that they would send their 
elders and other messengers to meet in a 
synod, for the solemn discussion of these 
two questions: ‘ What are the provoking 
evils of New England ?’ and, ‘ What is to 
be done, that these evils may be re- 
formed ?’” The meeting was convened 
on the 10th of September, 1679, and is 
known in our ecclesiastical history as the 
“ Reforming Synod.” From all accounts 
that have come down to us, it must have 
been an imposing spectacle, and was im- 
bued throughout with a deep religious 
interest. A general fast was kept, as a fit- 
ting preparative for the meeting, and the 
entire business of the first day, after the 
choice of two moderators and a scribe, 
partook of the same character. “ Several 
days” were spent “in discoursing upon 
the two grand questions laid before them, 
with utmost liberty granted unto every 
person to express his thoughts thereupon.” 
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A large and learned committee then drew 
up the result, which after being read twice, 
and “each paragraph distinctly weighed,” 
was unanimously adopted. 

This Result is too long to be inserted 
here in full, and too important, as an 
illustration of the revival spirit of those 
times, to be wholly left out. Thirteen 
“ provoking evils” are specified, such as, 
1st, a great and visible decay of the power 
of godliness amongst professors; 2d, 
abounding pride; 3d, neglect of Church 
communion ; 4th, profaneness; 5th, Sab- 
bath-breaking ; 6th, neglect of family reli- 
gion ; 7th, frequent lawsuits; 8th, intem- 
perence; 9th, promise-breaking; 10th, 
worldliness; 11th, incorrigibleness under 
judgments; 12th, selfishness; and, 13th, 
a persistent disregard of the gospel sum- 
mons to repentance and reformation, when 
these evils are pointed out. The reme- 
dies which this Result proposes, are mainly 
such as the nature of the evils themselves 
suggest, together with a “ solemn and ex- 
plicit renewal of covenant” in all the 
churches ; and that in doing this, “ the sins 
of the times should be engaged against,” 
and reformation publicly pledged; and, 
finally, “ inasmuch as all outward means 
will be ineffectual, except the Lord pour 
down his Spirit from on high,” it is earn- 
estly recommended “ to cry mightily unto 
God” for such an effusion of the spirit. 

It should be remembered, in passing, 
that in this array of “ provoking evils,” as 
set forth in some of the details, we find 
more evidence of a tender conscience 
than of heinous guilt. For instance, un- 
der the head of “ profaneness,” one of the 
specifications, is “irreverent behavior in 
the solemn worship of God,” such as 
‘‘ for men (though not necessitated there- 
unto by any infirmity) to sit in prayer- 
time, and to give way to their own sloth 
and sleepiness, when they should be serv- 
ing God with attention and intention, un- 
der the solemn dispensation of his ordi- 
nances.” The specifications of “ Sabbath- 
breaking” are “unsuitable discourses,” 
“ walking abroad,” and a neglect “so to 
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despatch their worldly business that they 
may be free and fit for the duties of the 
Lord’s Day.” But even such slight delin- 
quencies as these show a marked falling off 
from the spirit of a former age, and were 
deemed of sufficient enormity to justify 
the calling of a Synod. 

The most effective step in this attempt- 
ed reformation, and one which illustrates 
the true revival spirit, was the renewal of 
covenant, in which the example of Mas- 
sachusetts was followed by the Plymouth 
and Connecticut Colonies. Judging 
from incidental allusions, found in ser- 
mons preached on those occasions, there 
was no simultaneous or concerted action 
in this matter; but each pastor took his 
own method, by a course of preliminary 
meetings, to bring his Church into a fit 
state of feeling, after which, by their con- 
curring vote, the time was set for-the sol- 
emn transaction. The appointed day 
was spent in fasting. In the forenoon 
the pastor preached a sermon suited to 
the occasion, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by the reading of the covenant; 
either that into which the members orig- 
inally entered, with such additions as the 
case seemed to require, or another pre- 
pared expressly for the purpose, and all 
the Church, standing up, gave their for- 
mal assent to it, and their express promise 
to keep it. Then came, in the afternoon, 
another sermon, designed to enforce the 
covenant obligations. Usually this latter 
sremon was preached by some neighbor- 
ing minister; for these covenanting days, 
like the “four days meetings” of later 
later times, often drew together a vast 
concourse of people from neighboring 
towns. The measure, wherever it was 
taken up and pursued on this wise, was 
attended with marked results. “ Many 
thousands of spectators will testify,” says 
Cotton Mather, in his remarks on the Re- 
forming Synod, “ that they never saw the 
special presence of the great God our 
Saviour more notably discovered, than in 
the solemnities of these opportunities.” 
The coming tide of “provoking evils” 


was turned back, at least for a time, and 
decaying piety revived. Many a pray- 
ing Anna rejoiced in the gracious answers 
vouchsafed to her long-continued prayers. 
Many a waiting Simeon left the world, 
exclaiming, “ Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen 
thy great salvation.” And but for the 
political storm that burst upon the colo- 
nies just then, under the despotic rule of 
Andros, which ended the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, the revival would have been 
of much greater extent and of longer du- 
ration. 

But let it not be imagined that the in- 
fluence of those Puritan revivals ceased 
with the Puritan Commonwealth. What- 
ever exalted ideas we may have of God’s 
holy sovereignty in the conversion of 
men, we cannot doubt that these effusions 
of the Spirit, which in later times have so 
distinguished our land, have had a natu- 
ral and a necessary connection with a 
kind of preaching, and praying, and sol- 
emn covenanting and trusting in God, 
which was copied from those same Puri- 
tan fathers. And it is worthy of special 
note in this connection, that the leading 
actors in the “great awakening,” near 
the middle of the last century, in consul- 
tation upon the best means of promoting 
that work of God, could think of nothing 
more hopeful than to recall public atten- 
tion to the revival principles, and prac- 
tices, and preaching of those fathers, as 
was done at the instance of President Ed- 
wards, through the periodical press, in the 
form of “ The Christian History,” issued 
in weekly numbers, at Boston, through 
several years. The effect was powerful 
and far-reaching. As a means of vindi- 
cating that work of God from the sneers 
and reproaches which were cast upon it 
by the learned Dr. Chauncy and others, 
it was like the sling and the stone of Da- 
vid in combat with Golial. Or rather, it 
was the young Elisha, taking up the fallen 
mantle of Elijah, and wielding it with more 
than Elijah’s power, in opening a passage 
through the opposing billows of Jordan. 
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COMPILED BY REY. A. H. QUINT. 








The following grand total of Reauiar Baptists in North America, we take from 
the American Baptist Almanac for 1861 :-— 
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Mmoue mend, « « 6 6 6 & « 2 51 61 5 | 1,889 9,015 
Routh Caroung;:.. .« . << ws 6 18 469 285 11 | 4,856 61,965 
Tennessee, . . aie? Sen a8 24 663 386 50 | 3,727 46,397 
RUMI ay rs, 00a” Seven <6) fe ete 21 450 258 20 | 2,408 18,727 
Wemnont © 6 Soe %. Se BOS 7 110 95 3 414 8,097 
ROR, |. 5. ai) ee Geel i 761 | 412 75 | 7,840 107,273 
COO a) 86 ae OS Sahin x 11 188 123 6 695 8,794 
German and Dutch Ch’sin the U.S., 2 45 33 12 241 2,357 
Swedish Churches in the U. States, 1 13 11 3 150 551 
Welsh Churches in the United States,| 3 34 20 250 1,400 
+ Total in the United States, . | 576 | 12,371 | 7,837 |1,115 |72,080 {1,020,442 
DIOVA COONS 6) 6 3 8 8 sw 3 135 70 15 | 1,539 13,057 
Wew Brunswick, « «0 & < « 2 113 65 13 460 7,703 
NONI as) eet ie ate 6: met 67 . acts 8 227 100 20} 1,282 13,715 
* West IndiaIslands, . .... 4 200 150 40 | 1,800 36,250 
Total in North America, . 593 18,046 | 8,221 1,203 | 77,111 |1,091,167 








* Estimated. 





+ Twenty-seven Anti-Mission Asssociations—12 in Illinois, and 15 in Indiana—hitherto numbered among 
the Regular Baptists, are not enumerated the present year. The aggregate membership of these Associations 


is about 20,000. 
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The same authority gives the statistics of OrnER DENOMINATIONS THAT PRAC- 


TICE IMMERSION as follows :— 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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NAMEs. $ aS) s | s | | 3 a | PS 5 
jai 6 | oat a ia _i| “a 
Anti-Mission Baptists,. . . . . {| 180 | 1,800 850 _— | 1,500 60,000 
Free-Will Baptists, . oe 143 |1,298 |1,044 | 202 | 4,366 59,791 
Six-Principle Baptist, : aoa 18 146};— ! 3,000 
* Seventh-Day Baptists, . . 4 56 70 10 — 6,577 
Church of God (W. inebrennarians), _ 276 132 — — 13,800 
* Disciples <element . -| — |2,000 | 2,000 -— — 350,000 
* Tunkers, . ‘> 6 —_ 150 150 _ — 8,200 
*Mennonits, ...... abe “Ss 2 oe 36,280 
Total Baptists, | 920 |18,943 |12,733 |1,415 | 81,477 |1,628,815 














* Estimated. 


The reports of the two General Assem- 
blies of the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, for 
the past year, were presented at their May 
sessions, from which we obtain the facts 
below, which we contrast with each other, 
and with their own reports for the pre- 
ceding year. During the year ending May, 


Synods, ° ° ° ° ° ; . 


Presbyteries, ° ° ° ° ‘ ; 
Licentiates, ° ° ° ° 
Candidates for the Ministry, 

Ministers, . . . . ° ° . 
Licensures, . ° ° ° ° 
Ordinations, * ° . 

Installations, . . ° 

Pastoral relations Rents ed, 

Ministers deceased, . ; 


Ministers received from other iiiiRiniiee, 
Ministers dismissed to other denominations, 
Churches received from other denominations, 
Churches dismissed to other denominations, 


Churches organized, . ° ° ° 
Churches dissolved, . . ° ° 
Churches, . : A . ° : 
Members sthele on’ examination, ° 
Members added on certificate, . ° . 
Total number of communicants, ° ° 
Adults baptized, ° ° . ° ° 
Infants baptized, . ° ° ° 
Amount contributed for home purposes, . 
$s © Boards and Church Extension, 
- ‘* miscellaneous purposes, . 
Total contributions, . ° ° ° ° 


The diminution in the New School re- 
ports, of 1 Synod, 4 Presbyteries, 22 min- 
isters, 60 churches, and 3,057 members, is 


1860, three new Presbyteries have been 
organized in connection with the Old 
School Assembly, in Monmouth, Fairfield, 
and Puget Sound. Of the New School 
As monly’ s previous list there is a loss of 
four Presbyteries. 


Old School. New School. 
1859. 1860. 1859. 1860. 
° 33 33 23 22 
166 171 108 104 
. 297 338 134 123 
° 493 534 370 300 
° 2,577 2,656 1,545 1,523 
° 132 166 se0e oece 
° 91 114 cov5 cece 
189 166 cece e000 
° 134 123 bocce seee 
: 31 37 14 20 
° 42 55 cove eoce 
: 6 14 eves dese 
5 23 27 seen: ates 
. 2 2 cece eoce 
a 118 124 cane saa 
15 37 pane ye 
3,487 3,531 1,542 1,482 
- 28,945 17,899 10,705 6,171 
° 10,879 11,316 4,832 4,414 
- 279,630 297,927 137,990 134,933 
. 6,672 5,156 3,550 1,690 
° 16,194 15,631 4,308 3,506 
$2,070,479 $2,241,916 cates es 
542,695 657,412 $271,678 $306,784 
221,973 275,976 aay aeee 
$2,835,147 $3,175,304 aes ae 


more than accounted for by the omission, 
this year, of the seceding Synod of Vir- 
ginia, and part of that of Missouri. 
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The following ministers have died dur- 
ing the year: 
Oxp ScHoot. 


Presbyteries. 
Londonderry. 
“ce 


Names. 
Daniel Dana, D.D., 
Gardiner B. Perry, 
George McQueen, Albany. 
James W. Alexander, D.D., New York. 
Joseph Penny, es 
Alexander Macklin, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Joseph A. Alexander, D.D., New Brunswick. 
Matthew B. Hope, D. D., - 
Jacob Kirkpatrick, Jr., ts 
Henry M. Parsons, Northumberland. 
James Black, Carlisle. 
Nathaniel M. Crane, Clarion. 
Lemuel P. Bates, New Lisbon. 
William Hutchison, Marion. 
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Concord. 
Tuscaloosa. 
Louisiana. 


James M. Walker, 

Fields Bradshaw, 

R. A. Fee, 

A. E. Thom, New Orleans. 

Peter R. Bland, Memphis. 

James Paine, 4 

Cephas Washburn, Arkansas. 

William H. Rice, Eastern Texas. 
Total, 37. 


New ScHoo.u. 


Names. Presbyteries. 
Abraham D. Brinkerhoff, Champlain. 
Flavel S. Gaylord, Bath. 

Joseph Myers, Onondaga. 
William L. Strong, se 
Archibald Bassett, Delaware. 
Artemas Dean, Hudson. 
Gideon N. Judd, D. D., ae 


Sylvester Cochrane, 
James Hervey, D. D., 
John Burns, 


Michigan, 
Washington. 
Richland. 


Daniel T. Wood, 
Francis C. Woodworth, 
Henry A. Rowland, D. D., 


“ 


New York, 3d. 
Newark. 


Madison. 
Cedar. 
Orange. 


J. Finley Crowe, D. D., 
R. H. Morrow, 
William N. Mebane, 
Oliver Bronson, Milwaukie. 
John A. McClung, D.D., Ebenezer. 
Benjamin Boyd, st 

John Harrington, Harmony. 
Joseph Brown, es 

J.C. Humphrey, Hopewell. 
Jacob W. Lanius, Nashville. 
John E. McPherson, Concord. 


Logansport. 
Marshall. 
Saginaw. 

Grand River. 
Portage. 
Indianapclis. 
Philadelphia, 4th. 
Belvidere. 
Keokuk. 

Towa Valley. 


Benjamin T. Neale, 

Henry Root, 

James McLauren, 

Ephraim T. Woodruff, 

Harvey Coe, 

Franklin Putnam, 

George Chandler, 

Levi Collins, 

Matthew Smith, 

Richard Renshaw, 
Total, 20. 





We find in the Irish Evangelist a general statisti- 
cal view of MEeTHODISM, correcting somewhat late 
American statements of the kind, so far as they re- 
late to British Methodism, but also erring respecting 
American Methodism. With such corrections as we 
can give, the following tabular outlines are probably 
correct :— 


I.—1789. Parent Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


Total number of Church members in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, at the Confer- 
ence of 1859,...... ce aneebed aoveanekaws 292,795 

Increase in do. this year, 

1747. In Ireland. 1859, 

Tncrease in do this year, 

1769. Foreign Missions in 1859, 

1851. French Conference,...........s0000 

1854. Anstralian Conference, 

Canada Conference, 
Eastern British American Confer’ce,. 
Members on trial in 1859, 


Total under care of Parent Confer’ce, 526,441 

Total number of Ministers, 2,455 
Including about 15,000 Lay Preachers. 528,896 
Il.— Offshoots from the Parent Stock 


Methodist New Connection (say),.... 28, 
1819. Primitive Methodists,.............- 123,81 
Po § United Free-Church Methodists,.... 48, 
Wesleyan Reformers,...........++++ 12 
isis, Bible Christian Methodists,.,....... 19 
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1797. 


000 

863 
000 
000 
3068 


1817. Primitive Wesleyans (in Ireland),.... 14,000 


239,931 
1,168 


766,362 
8,618 


769,980 


Including about 15,000 Lay Preachers. 
Ministers in all these, 
Total number of Methodists of all branches 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Total number of Methodist Ministers, 


Ill.—American Methodism. 
Methodist Episcopal Church (North), 
(South 
3 $ = oa . 
American Wesleyan Methodists, 


Methodist Prosestant Church,. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, - 


Zion Church,. 
Albright Methodists, 


Total number of Methodist Church Mem- 
bers in America (all branches),......... 
Total number of Ministers in America,.... 


1,821,413 

769,980 
2,591,393 

This does not include the increase in several of the 
Methodist branches for the present year, or nearly 
thirty thousand members on trial in Eogland, or the 
increase in Mission stations, or in Australia, or Can- 
ada; nor the increase in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North and South, for the year.—N. Y. Meth- 
odist 


Add British Methodism, as above, 
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THE MYSTIC CHURCH, MEDFORD, MS. 


% aim —— 


“WALL ORY SC: B0STOR 


Erected A. D. 1848....J. D. 


Tue town of Medford was settled by 
genuine Puritans, in 1630. The inhabi- 
tants at first worshiped in other towns, till 
they became sufficiently numerous to 
maintain public worship among them- 
selves. They were furnished for many 
years with stated supplies, till the First 
Church was formed, and Rev. Aaron Por- 
ter was ordained, February 11, 1713, and 
died January 24,1722. He was succeed- 
ceeded by Rev. Ebenezer Turell, who 
was ordained November 25, 1724; and, 
after a very successful ministry, died Dec. 
8,1778. Near the close of his ministry, 
the infirmities of age induced him to seek 
the aid of a colleague. Accordingly, Rev. 
David Osgood, D. D., was ordained to 
that office, September 14, 1774, and died 
December 12, 1822. After his decease, a 
very large majority of the Church pro- 
ceeded to the call and settlement of an 
Unitarian pastor. In consequence of this, 
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seventeen members of the First Church, 
four males and thirteen females, met by 
themselves, for the worship of God, ac- 
cording to the faith of their fathers. This 
was early in June, 1823. After two Sab- 
baths, they held a public meeting, on the 
twentieth of the same month, and formed 
themselves into the Second Congregation- 
al Society in Medford. After another 
Sabbath, they fitted up a hall as a tempo- 
rary place of worship, and their number 
gradually increased. October 2, twen- 
ty-six individuals were organized as a 
Church, by an ecclesiastical council, of 
which Rev. W. Greenough was modera- 
tor, and Dr. B. B. Wisner, scribe. The 
Society was incorporated February 21, 
1824. The house of worship was dedica- 
cated September 1, 1824. At that time, 
the Rev. Aaron Warner, who had been 
employed as stated supply for nearly a 
year, was installed as the first pastor. 
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The health of his wife requiring him to 
accompany her to the South, for two suc- 
cessive winters, he felt it his duty to ask a 
dismission, which was granted October 2, 
1832. During his brief, but successful 
ministry of eight years, there were great 
accessions to the congregation, and above 
a hundred additions to the Church, among 
whom his name is most affectionately 
cherished. His successor was the Rev. 
Gordon Winslow, who was ordained June 
12, 1833, and dismissed November 12, 
1834. The Rev. Levi Pratt was installed 
as pastor, August 19, 1835, and died, 
much lamented, August 9, 1837. The 
Rev. A. R. Baker, the next pastor of that 
Church, was ordained April 25, 1838. 
The congregation, which sprang from 
such feeble beginnings, was blessed with 
many seasons of revival, and became, in 
twenty-four years, much more numerous 
than the original body, from which, for 
the truth’s sake, it had seceded. The 
growth of business and population, still 
farther stimulated by the opening of rail- 
road communication with Boston, began 
to call for the extension of the Church 
privileges of our order. In consequence 
of some difference of opinion in the 
Church, a conference of four neighboring 
clergymen was called, in March, 1847, to 
whom were submitted statistics, and other 
facts, showing the necessity of increased 
church accommodations for the Orthodox 
Congregationalists. At this conference, 
Rev. Mr. Baker, and a large number of 
the brethren of the Second Church were 
present. As the result, it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the clergymen from 
abroad, and nearly as unanimously the 
opinion of the brethren who were present, 
that it was highly expedient that a new 
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Church and congregation should be 
formed. 

In pursuance of this advice, with the 
nearly unanimous consent of the Second 
Church, separate worship was established 
in the Town Hall, May 9, 1847. A new 
Church, called the Mystic Church, was 
here organized, with sixty members, by a 
large ecclesiastical council, the 6th of 
July. Rev. Abner B. Warner, a nephew 
of Rev. Professor Warner, the first pastor 
of the Second Church, was installed over 
the Mystic Church, October 27th, of the 
same year; and, after an efficient and 
successful ministry, during which seventy- 
three persons were added to the Church, 
died, sincerely lamented, May 26, 1853. 

A substantial, neat and convenient 
church edifice, capable of seating about 
500 persons, was erected during the sum- 
mer of 1848, and dedicated Feb. 14, 1849. 
Its dimensions are 50 by 78 feet ; 30 feet 
ceiling, circular pews, orchestra over the 
vestibule. Vestries are entirely above 
ground, 11} feet ceiling ; the larger seat- 
ing 300, the smaller 150; the committee 
room has a fine entrance in front, with 
two easy flights of circular stairs to the 
audience room. The porch, which shows 
in the engraving, covers a drive-way to 
the sheds in the rear, and also a side door 
to the vestries, and foot passage. This is 
found a great convenience, especially in 
stormy weather. The cost of house and 
land was $11,500. 

The organ was built by Mr. Stevens, of 
East Cambridge, at a cost of $1,000. 

The Rev. Jacob M. Manning was or- 
dained pastor of this Church, Jan. 5, 1854, 
and dismissed Feb. 17, 1857. 

The Rev. Elias Nason, the present pas- 
tor, was installed Nov. 10, 1858. 
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Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


Cig? oF THE Pieris; or, The Life and Time of 
William Brewster, Ruling Elder of the Pilgrim 
Company that founded New Plymouth, the Pa- 
rent Colony of New England, in 1620. By the 
Rey. Ashbel Steele, A.M., Washington City, D.C. 
Tilustrated with five steel and four other engrav- 
ings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1857. 8vo., pp. 416. 


Although this is not, strictly speaking, a 
‘new publication,” having been issued 
three years ago, we presume that many 
readers of the Congregational Quarterly do 
not yet know what a store of instruction 
and entertainment awaits their perusal of 
it. The author has performed his work 
with an enthusiasm becoming his hero and 
himself, whose better half, he tells us in the 
preface, is a lineal descendant, and did her 
full share towards collecting materials. In- 
teresting as the story of Elder Brewster is 
in itself, the author has made it the warp 
on which to weave a much larger piece of 
Puritan history. Or rather, the life of 
Brewster, whose recorded acts are lament- 
ably few, is the thread on which are strung 
innumerable pearls and gems — all the 
touching incidents in the pilgrimage of the 
Mayflower Company, from the time of their 
first acquaintance with each other till the 
death of their Elder. The part which he 
took in transactions which have immortal- 
ized their names, the burdens and self-de- 
nials which he bore, may be reasonably in- 
ferred by considerate minds, though history 
be silent. Such inferences abound in the 
work before us; and they generally com- 
mend themselves to the reader as highly 
probable conjectures. That he drew up 
that world-renowned instrument which 
united the Pilgrims in a body politic be- 
fore they left the Mayflower, and which 
may be regarded as the corner-stone of our 
Great Republic, will be questioned by 
some; though it must be confessed that 
the author assigns very plausible reasons 
for the supposition, and such as, we freely 
confess, have rather inclined us to his opin- 
ion, though we had always before been ac- 
customed to read it as the production of 
Governor Carver. 


History or THE “ MorninG Star,” the Children’s 
Missionary Vessel, and of the Marquesas and Mi- 
cronesian Missions. By Mrs. Jane T. Warren. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. 16mo., pp. 320. Price 65 cts. 


The one hundred and sixty thousand 
stockholders, more or less, in this little 
vessel, are soon to have a treat in the book 
above named. It will be for sale, quite 
likely, by the time this notice is seen. A 
beautiful and attractive volume it is. Some 
forty engravings are scattered through its 
pages. It is written in a charming style. 
It gives the complete history of the Morn- 
ing Star, from its conception to its last 
voyage. Every page has been examined 
by the Senior Secretary of the A. B. C. F. 
M., and has his hearty approval. We be- 
speak for it an extensive circulation, and 
are sure that none will read the first chap- 
ter who will not press eagerly through to 
the last. The binding of this volume, as 
well as that of all the late issues of this So- 
ciety, is peculiarly excellent, and adds 
much to the value of its publications. 


Tue Youne Mercoant. A memoir of George W. 
Blake, late of Buenos Ayres. S.A. Compiled 
chiefly from his journal and letters, by his sister. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. 16mo., pp. 296. 


This is a valuable record of the varied 
and trying life of a young man, who main- 
tained his Christian integrity under severe 
temptations. It were well for every man 
of business to read, and keep it in his 
counting room for himself and his clerks. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE EPI<TLE TO THE HEBREWS. By 
Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, at Andover. Edited 
and revised by R. D. C Robbins, Professor in 
Middlebury College. Fourth Edition. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1860. 12mo., pp. 575. 


Stuart’s Commentaries—of which this on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was the first— 
have been too long before the public to re- 
quire a notice from us. Noclergyman’s 
library is complete without them. Few 
intelligent Christians, who interest them- 
selves in the critical study of the Bible at 
all, have not become conversant with them ; 
while biblical scholars, throughout Chris- 
tendom, have long since assigned them a 
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rank second to none of modern date. It 
was our good fortune to receive from the 
Professor’s own lips the substance of these 
Commentaries, while sitting at his feet, in 
the lecture-room ; and the first edition of 
each separate work made its appearance 
upon our shelves almost as soon as it 
dropped from the press. Nevertheless, we 
find, what others will also find, a sufficient 
reason for adding the “revised edition.” 
Professor Robbins, the editor, has be- 
stowed more labor, and added a higher 
value to the volume before us, than would 
be inferred from his prefatory note, or from 
a cursory perusal of the work itself. Pur- 
suing the same general plan that he pur- 
sued in Stuart’s Commentary on the Ro- 
mans, previously published, he tells us that 
he “has been careful not to make any al- 
terations in the body of the work that 
would be at variance with the theological 
or exegetical views of Professor Stuart.” 
In this he has simply done what justice and 
honesty demanded. But in the re-arrange- 
ment of the introduction, the insertion of 
results which other learned investigators 
have brought out since the previous issue, 
and in the numerous original notes scat- 
tered through the volume, the editor has 
greatly enhanced the value of this work. 
Roots AnD Fruits oF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE; or Illus- 
trations of Faith and Obedience. By the Rev. 
William Arnot. author of ** Illustrations of the 
Book of Proverbs,” &c. Published by the Amer- 


ican Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 12mo., 
pp. 480. 


Here are twenty-eight short, pithy, ear- 
nest and truthful sermons, eminently prac- 
tical, and as eminently suggestive. They 
would be read with profit, both by the pas- 
tor and his people. The author appre- 
hends and comprehends the gist of his text, 
and evolves it with great perspicuity. We 
can heartily commend this book to all 
lovers of truth and Godliness. 

An Enquiry iInTO THE NATURE, FOUNDATION, AND 
EXxtenT OF MoRAL OBLIGATION, involving the Na- 
ture «f Duty, of Holiness, and of Sin. Being an 
Introduction to the Study of Moral Science, in all 
its Branches, including the Legal, Theological, and 


Governmental. By David Metcalf. Boston : Cros- 
by, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1860. 12mo., pp. 486. 


This volume is literally what -its title- 
page imports—an Enquiry. The subject is 
treated throughout in a familiar interroga- 
tory style, which gives the writer great ad- 
vantage in simplifying an abstruse theme 
VOL. II. 43* 
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to the comprehension of the unlearned. 
The author has evidently studied his sub- 
ject with care, read extensively the views 
of others, stated clearly his own, and bold- 
ly defended them. Nevertheless, he has 
probably failed, in some instances, either 
to convey his ideas fully, or to carry con- 
viction of their truth. For example: on 
page 40, “No moral quality, in the least 
degree, can be predicated or affirmed of 
mere intellectual acts—mere thoughts,” —is 
a declaration which, of course, uses the 
term ‘ thought” in a different sense from 
that of such inspired statements as,— 
‘¢ The thought of foolishness is sin,” Prov. 
xxiv: 9; ‘*For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders,” &c., where 
thoughts are not only traced to the heart, 
but are classed with moral acts. The book 
will awaken enquiry, if it does not satisfy 
all enquirers, and can hardly fail to profit 
the reader. 

Tue Rock or Acts; or Scripture Testimony to the 
one Eternal Godhead of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. By Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, M. A., incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead. With an incroduction by the Rev. 
F.D Huntington, D.D. American Tract Soci- 
ety, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 12mo., pp. 214. 

We cannot too strongly commend this 
excellent work. The Tract Society, of 
Boston, is doing a good and great work, in 
bringing before the community such an 
argument for the Divinity of Christ. It is 
as impregnable as the Bible itself, and so 
presented that, in our view, nothing but 
the most deep-seated prejudices can resist 
its convincing force. Let it be placed in the 
hands of every one who has doubts on this 
vital subject. We are happy to announce 
that the next edition will be without an in- 
troduction, as surely such a book needs 
none. 

MANUAL oF SacrED History, a guide to the under- 
standing of the divine plan of salvation, according 
to its historical development By John Henry 
Kurtz. D.D., Professor of Church History, in the 
University of Dopat, &c. Translated from the 
sixth German edition, by Charles F. Schaeffer, 
D.D. Seventh edition. Philadelphia: Lindsey 
& Blakiston. 1860. 12mo., pp 436. Forsale by 


J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Our eyes have run over the pages of no 
book for many days, better filled with im- 
portant truth, plainly and forcibly written. 
The author and translator have done a 
good service in producing this book; and 
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the publishers are entitled to favorable no- 
tice for giving it to the public in so attract- 
iveaform. It will help the minister and 
every lover and student of the Bible, to 
have and to study this volume. Let it be 
put into the hands of the skeptic. Itisa 
good companion to the ** Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation,” by the Rev. J. B. 


[Ocr. 


Walker. While most might dissent from 
some of the views entertained by Dr. 
Kurtz, especially on the sacraments, yet, 
in the main, it cannot fail to edify and in- 
struct the reader on matters of vital inter- 
est. Our limits forbid such an analysis of 
this work as itis in our hearts to give. 
Buy, read, and make one, each for himself. 





Congregational Hecrology. 


Rev. LUTHER JEWETT died in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., March 8, 1860, aged 87 years, 
2 months, and 13 days. He was a son of 
Daniel and Zilpah (Hibbard) Jewett, and 
was born in Canterbury, Ct., Dec. 24, 1772. 
In early life, he removed with his parents to 
Putney, Vt. He was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, in 1795; pursued the study 
of medicine, and commenced practice at Put- 
ney, but removed to St. Johnsbury in March, 
1800. Here he found three physicians nomi- 
nally engaged in practice ; but, partly by ne- 
gotiation, and partly by his superior industry 
and skill, he soon had the whole business to 
himself. 

In 1817, the Congregational Church at St. 
Johnsbury, being destitute of a pastor, Dr. 
Jewett was engaged to conduct its public 
worship. He made such good improvement 
of his gifts that he obtained a license to 
preach, May 27, 1818, and thereafter supplied 
the pulpit regularly for two or three years. 
In 1821 he was called to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Newbury, Vt., and 
was there ordained, Feb. 28,1821. Ill health 
compelled him to resign the pastoral charge at 
the end of four years, and he returned to St. 
Johnsbury in Feb., 1825, but was not formally 
dismissed till Feb. 19, 1828. He commenced 
the publication and editing of The Farmer’s 
Herald, July 8, 1828, and published four vol- 
umes of it. This was a small weekly newspa- 
per, the first published at St. Johnsbury. For 
about a year he had, as an auxiliary on the 
paper, William T. Porter, afterwards famous 
as an editor of sporting periodicals. While 
publishing the Herald, Mr. Jewett published 
two volumes of the Friend, a weekly paper 
devoted to the defence of Masonry from its 
political assailants. His last publication in 
pamphlet was a Historical Discourse, deliv- 
ered at St. Johnsbury, Dec. 3, 1818. 

He held several important public offices: 
In 1813, he was elected Assistant Judge of 


Caledonia County Court; also, a member of 
the Council of Censors, a body peculiar to 
Vermont, and meeting once in seven years, 
In 1815, he was elected a Member of Con- 
gress, and served throughone term. In 1836, 
he was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Vermont. Besides these, he held 
numerous minor offices. 

He married, Feb. 7, 1799, Betsey Adams, of 
New Ipswich, N. H., by whom he had Hib- 
bard, born Nov. 9, 1799; Rebecca, born April 
3, 1801; Betsey, born July 14, 1802; Luther, 
born Nov. 25, 1805; Adams, born July 26, 
1807; Mira, born Nov. 1, 1809; Ephraim, born 
July 2, 1811; and Daniel, born Nov. 17, 1815. 
She died April 14, 1816, and he married, Au- 
gust 6, 1816, Nancy Chamberlin, of Danville, 
Vt., by whom he had Martha, born May 28, 
1817; and Samuel, born Jan. 4, 1819. She 
died Jan. 21, 1856. P. H.W. 





Rev. JOHN MALTBY, Pastor of the Ham- 
mond St. Congregational Church in Bangor, 
Me., died at Worcester, Ms., May 15, 1860, aged 
65 years. 

He was born at Northford, Ct., on the 8th 
of May, 1795; was graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1822, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1825. His first 
settlement in the ministry was over the Con- 
gregational Church in Sutton, Ms., where 
he fulfilled a pastorate of eight years, from 
1826 to 1834. His labors in this large rural 
parish, were arduous and successful. A revi- 
val influence repeatedly pervaded his flock, 
and numerous converts were added to the 
Lord. In 1834 he was invited to take the 
pastoral charge of a new and vigorous colony 
from the First Church in Bangor, Me., to which 
post he was transferred on the 23d of July, 
the same year. There, for the last twenty-six 
years of his life, he ‘‘ watched for souls” as 
one “that must give account.” Attentive to 
the wants of his flock in every department of 
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life’s varied necessities, it was their spiritual 
estate that lay nearest his heart and aroused 
his deepest concern. An unwearied worker, 
he left nobody in doubt of his fidelity to God 
and the souls of men. He belonged to that 
class, of which Paul also was one, who reckon 
it a small matter to be judged of men, and 
worthy of all pains to be accepted of God; 
and who estimate a sermon not by its polished 
periods, but by its converting power. The 
main spring of his influence was ‘ Godly 
sincerity.” 

For six months previous to his death, he 
had premonitions of its approach. He was 
able to preach but three sermons in that time, 
and was rarely permitted even to attend pub- 
lie service. ‘Lhe themes of these last three 
sermons were characteristic of his whole min- 
istry. One was derived from the text, ‘‘ Lovest 
thou me.” Another from the example of piety 
furnished by Esther, who was true to her peo- 
ple and her God, under the most discouraging 
circumstances. The other from those words 
of Paul, which he deemed his last, “I have 
kept the faith.” He had reluctantly consented 
to relinquish the cares of his parish, and seek 
health from travel and recreation. But his 
heart was left behind. He still thought of the 
sick and the afflicted among his flock; and to 
think of them, was (with him) to be distressed 
for them. His neglected pastoral labor would 
recur to his mindin the night watches ; and the 
anxiety thus induced, brought him home unre- 
freshed, after a short absence. Remaining a 
few days, he again left to visit his children in 
the State of New York. He had proceeded as 
far as Worcester, where, in the hospitable 
family of one of his own church members, he 
terminated his journey and his life together, 
after a short period of great physical suffering, 
which he endured with great Christian forti- 
tude. His remains were conveyed to Bangor, 
and followed to their resting place, among his 
beloved flock, by a large concourse of sincere 
mourners, after an appropriate address by 
Prof. George Shepard, D. D., who, twenty-six 
years before, preached his installation sermon. 





Rev. HENRY M. NICHOLS, died at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 3, 1860, aged 36 years. 
He was born in Huntington., Ct., July 16, 
1854, and was the son of Ira Nichols, deacon 
of the Congregational Church in that town. 
He was the subject of a renewing change, 
when about 18 years of age. He always felt 
himself very much indebted to the prayers 
and instructions of his faithful mother. 
Subsequently, he spent some time in 
the Academy at Wilbraham, Ms, He was 
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admitted, on trial, as a preacher, by the 
Methodist Conference, in 1848; ordained dea- 
con in 1850, elder, in 1852, and was ‘lo- 
cated” in 1853, with a view to going West. 
He supplied, for a short time, small Methodist 
churches in Williamsburg, Southampton, and 
North Amherst, in Massachusetts. 

Owing to impaired health, he sought a 
Western home, and for a time turned his at- 
tention to farming. But Providence had for 
him other work. Sickness was the stern Eli- 
jah, which came behind him in the furrow, 
and called this young Elisha back fiom the 
plough to the pulpit. This sickness had, no 
doubt, a further use; it brought him to the 
verge of the grave, where to look should 
make a better minister. While disease laid 
its hand upon him, the frost, with killing fin- 
ger, touched his corn. He ever regarded this 
interruption of his plans as a Providential 
indication of duty. 

At the time of his leaving New England, 
an alteration of his views led him to change 
his ecclesiastical relations, by which he 
became, and was, ever afterwards, a Con- 
gregationalist. He, however, took charge 
of a Presbyterian Churchin Stillwater, Minn., 
a field for which he had a special adapta- 
tion. Stillwater, at that time, was the main 
point of the lumber interest, upon the St. 
Croix River; and it was just at this time that 
the whole North-West went up, upon a broad, 
high swell of prosperity, to a dizzy hight. 
Money came readily, and went freely. It 
came by wild speculation, and went by wild 
extravagance. 

Owing to the commercial reverse, which was 
felt in all its severity in the North-West, and 
especially by his congregation, who had just 
reared an expensive house of worship, he felt 
compelled to seek another field of labor. Dur- 
ing last autumn, he took charge of the Congre- 
gational Church of Minneapolis, in the same 
State. At this place, he was permitted to see 
the fruit of his labor. Numbers were added to 
the Church; and, while his people were rejoic- 
ing in thespiritual gifts already bestowed upon 
them, and hoping for still more affluent bles- 
sings for years to come, looking upon their 
beloved minister, who seemed to carry with 
him in his vigor, his manhood, his health, a 
lease of life, as the source of these blessings, 
“he was not; for God took him.” 

On the Sabbath before his death, he 
preached with signal effect from the words, 
‘‘These all died in faith,” dwelling especially 
onthe value of faith, as a preparation for 
death. On Monday evening, he met his peo- 
ple for prayer, with especial reference to his 
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departure to the East, for funds to aid in re- 
building their sanctuary. Tuesday morn- 
ing, he took his wife, two sons, aged eleven 
and three years, his brother-in-law, wife, and 
three daughters, for a ride to Lake Calhoun. 
Two of the daughters of the latter imme- 
diately went into the water, for bathing, as 
all were intending to do so. Stepping sud- 
denly off a steep place, they were seen to be 
in danger; whereupon the eldest son of Mr. 
N. ran to their rescue, then Mr. N. himself, 
then Mr. C., and finally, Mrs. N., and all sank 
together in death. Their remains were re- 
covered, and funeral services were held at 
Minneapolis, in such sorrow and mourning as 
that new region never before experienced. 

Mr. Nichols, as a preacher. was faithful and 
fearless in rebuking prevailing sins. What 
was known to be a marked quality of his 
preaching in the section of country where 
he lived, recently obtained a wider recog- 
nition. When he witnessed, in the com- 
munity where he labored, the gaining rava- 
ges of intemperance—when a young man was 
made a victim, and what, but for this, might 
have been a noble life, was quenched, his soul 
was stirred within him. He denounced the 
evil. The rum demons set fire to his church 
edifice, which, in a few moments, was in 
ruins. 

He once preached some sermons against 
infidelity. Said one of the members of his 
Church, in speaking of these sermons, ‘‘ The 
crowd would go and hear; and swear that 
they would never enter the house again; but 
the next Sabbath evening would certainly 
find them in their seats.” 

One of the sources of his power in the pul- 
pit was a remarkably strong, sonorous voice. 
It was not so much distinguished for variety 
of tone, as for that clear, ringing quality, 
which stirred one as the sound of a trumpet. 
Taken in connection with his personal ap- 
pearance, the effect was sometimes very 
marked. Such a dome as nature bestowed 
upon him is seldom seen upon ‘the earthly 
house of this tabernacle.” Its dimensions 
were the same with those of the great states- 
Iman, whose peculiarity in this respect is wel 
known. At times, when aroused, it seemed 
as if this dome became sonorous, and a volume 
of sound rolled over the assembly with thrill- 
ing effect. 

Mr. Nichols took deep interest in the Sab- 
bath School. He was himself the Superin- 
tendent, and exhibited so much zeal and 
ardor, that his spirit could not but radiate 
jtself upon others, and he thus secured a most 
efficient corps of teachers. His invention 


was ever at work devising expedients for 
interesting the School; and, in this, he was 
completely successful. . 

Mr. N. has suddenly passed away, leaving 
a destitute church, and a great company of 
weeping friends. May that bereaved Church 
find sympathy and aid in their two-fold afflic- 
tion. Alone, yet not alone; for, though sanc- 
tuary and minister are gone, the Master liv- 
eth, And, as they shall resort to the shores 
of those twin lakes, with one of which such 
sad memories are connected—as they shall 
walk upon the cornelian-gemmed banks, or 
sit in groups on the green grass at their side, 
or spread the sail upon the crystal waters, old 
men and children, young men and maidens, 
will say, “the memory of the just is blessed.” 

Cc. H. M. 





Rev. ERSKINE J. HAWES, son of Rev. 
Joel Hawes, D.D., of Hartford, Ct., died at 
Plymouth, Ct., July 8, 1860, aged nearly 32 
years. He was born in Hartford, July 23, 
1828. His childhood was blithe and beautiful, 
passed in the genial influences of home and 
parental care, and remarkably free from way- 
wardness and the follies which beset the path 
of youth. His deportment was serious, mod- 
est, amiable. He fitted for college at home, 
and entered Yale in 1847. During the first 
term of his collegiate studies he passed 
through that great change, which the Scrip- 
tures speak of as ‘* from death unto life.” 

In college he was universally respected and 
loved. He took a good rank in his class, and 
graduated with College honors; entering 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1852. Here 
he endeared himself to students and professors 
as an honest, generous, pure-minded Chris- 
tian. He had noends of a selfish or ambitious 
sort to gain, and everybody felt that he pos- 
sessed a character of remarkable simplicity 
and purity. He took a deep interest iu theo- 
logical studies ; listened, read, thought eager- 
ly, and desired to * bottom” his convictions 
on ‘right reason,” and yet he had none of 
the conceit of opinion, and had he lived to 
take a position in public as a theologian, 
would have adhered firmly to his own convic- 
tions of truth, without being a bigot. His 
greatest desire, however, was to know the 
power of the Gospel, rather than the science 
of it; and thestress of his endeavor seemed 
to be for growth in the higher life of Faith, 
that he might in his preaching speak that 
which he knew, and testify to that which he 
had felt. 

After leaving the seminary at Andover, he 
spent a year in New Haven, preaching in va- 
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rious places with universal acceptance, hav- 
ing many invitations to settle in the ministry, 
which he declined from lack of confidence in 
his talents and qualifications. He was or- 
dained over the church in Plymouth, Ct., in 
January, 1858, where he labored with great 
fidelity and success, the Lord owning and 
blessing his labors abundantly, in promoting 
the peace and spiritual prosperity of the 
Church, and the conversion of many to righ- 
teousness. 

Mr. Hawes, while making a call on one of 
his parishioners in Plymouth, on the 6th of 
July, was kicked by his horse, the blow strik- 
ing the lower part of the abdomen, and inflict- 
ing an injury which resulted fatally on the 
Sabbath following. After appropriate services 
in Plymouth, the remains were brought to 
Hartford, and the funeral was attended in his 
father’s church on Wednesday, July 11. The 
church was crowded, and the exercises deeply 
interesting. The deceased was much respect- 
ed and beloved by the people of Hartford; 
and the sympathy of the community with the 
aged parents, bereaved of their only son, and 
only remaining child, is sincere and universal. 





Rev. JARED O. KNAPP, died in Beloit, 
Wis., July 14, 1860, aged 41 years. He was 
son of Jared Knapp, and was born in North 
Greenwich, Ct., Oct. 1818. 

Mr. Knapp was a graduate of Yale College 
in the class of 1840. He had been three times 
settled in the ministry, first in Plainfield, 
Ct., afterwards in Hatfield, Ms., and subse- 
quently at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Being 
obliged to leave the last place on account of 
failing health, a year since, in hope of benefit 
from residence in the Northwest, he took 
charge of the Second Congregational Church 
in Beloit. His hope of recovery, however, 
was not realized, and after a few months his 
connection with this Church terminated. 
From that time his health steadily declined, 
through manifest pulmonary disease, until a 
perfectly peaceful and triumphant death trans- 
ferred him to a higher field of service. His 
last words were: ‘‘ Joy! peace! Christ!” 

The scholarship of our deceased friend was 
a fine blending of strength, fullness and beau- 
ty. He was of a kind and genial nature, 
which opened for him easy access to all hearts, 
while at the same time his native force of pur- 
pose made him a man to lean upon. These 
qualities were under the control of thorough, 
yet unostentatious piety ; and thus was con- 
stituted a character of rare excellence. He 
was a true man. Notwithstanding his brief 
residence in the community where he died, he 
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leaves a large circle of friends, of whom very 
many mourn, in his death, a deep personal 
loss. 





Rev. DANIEL L. FRENCH died at Hud- 
son, N. H., on Friday, July 20, 1860, aged 63 
yrs. 4 mos. 

He was born in Bedford, N. H. His early 
years were spent upon a farm. Indeed, he 
married and settled with the intention of 
spending his life in that quiet and useful pur- 
suit. In his youth he enjoyed only such ad- 
vantages of education as are to be obtained 
in a common district school. At an early age 
he became personally interested in religion, 
and united with the Presbyterian Church in 
his native town. Years later, though yet a 
young man, he was chosen one of the elders 
of the Church. Both as a private Christian 
and an officer, he was consistent in character 
and useful in life. 

For many years Mr. French was a success- 
ful teacher of sacred music, as well as leader 
of the choir on the Sabbath. And we may add 
that both as teacher and leader, singing with 
him was a part of the worship of God. ‘ The 
service of song in the house of the Lord,” 
was in no sense a mere performance, It was 
the bowing of the heart before the mercy seat 
in solemn act of adoration, prayer and praise. 

At the age of about 38 years his attention 
was directed to the work of the Christian min- 
istry. The subject had been long upon his 
mind, but circumstances forbade his entering 
upon it at an earlier day. Men may differ in 
regard to the question whether it is ever best 
to enter upon this important work at so late 
a period of life. With him, however, it wasa 
matter of duty, and he performed it at great 
pecuniary sacrifice. 

He passed a brief course of classical and 
theological studies, at the seminary then just 
established at Gilmanton, N. H., and gradu- 
ated in the first class which left that institu- 
tion, in the summer of 1838. In November, 
1841, he was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Nelson, N. 
H. Here he remained ten or eleven years, 
and then removed to Hudson, N. H., where, 
asa ‘stated supply ” of the Congregational 
Church, he closed both his ministry and his 
life. 

Asa minister, Mr. French was devoted to 
his work. He was neither learned nor ele- 
quent, but he preached the great doctrines of 
the cross with solemnity and earnestness. He 
sought to save souls, was diligent as a pastor, 
loved the place of prayer, and he did not labor 
in vain. 
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For some time previous to his death it was 
evident that his health was gradually failing. 
He continued his labors, however, with little 
interruption, until the first Sabbath of May. 
For two weeks only was he confined to his 
chamber. On the near approach of death his 
thoughts still lingered on the people of his 
charge. He called a brother minister to his 
bedside, and left with him a message to be 
delivered at his funeral, especially to some 
young men in whose welfare he took a deep 
interest. He died as he lived—a Christian, 
sustained by the sweet hope of a blessed res- 
urrection. 

Mr. French was married in 1820 to Polly, 
daughter of the late Hugh Riddle of Bedford. 
They had five children, three of whom, with 
the widow, survive to mourn the loss of an 
affectionate husband and father. 





Rev. JOHN WALLACE ELLINGWOOD, 
D., D. died at Bath, Me. Sunday evening, Au- 
gust 19, 1860, aged78. He was bornin Beverly, 
May 2, 1782. While he was an apprentice 
there to a silversmith, he hoped he experi- 
enced the renewing grace of God. He joined 
the Congregational Church in Beverly, of 
which Joseph McKeen, D. D., afterwards 
President of Bowdoin College, was pastor, 
March 28, 1801, when he was nineteen years 
of age. When Dr. McKeen removed his res- 
idence to Brunswick, Mr. Ellingwood became 
connected with a new church in Beverly, of 
which Rev. Joseph Emerson was the first 
pastor. 

For some six or seven years he pursued the 
business of a silversmith in Beverly. By the 
advice of Rev. Mr. Emerson of Beverly, Rev. 
Rufus Anderson of Wenham, and Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Worcester of Salem, he relinquished 
this occupation, in which he had been very 
successful, and entered the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1810. Here he had for his 
room-mate Rev. Samuel J. Mills, and for his 
most intimate friends, Rev. Messrs. Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Newell, Gordon Hall, Nott, 
and Rice, the pioneers of our Foreign Mis- 
sionary work. 

November 4, 1812, he was ordained as pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in 
Bath. Dr. Woods of Andover, preached the 
sermon on the occasion. Pres. Appleton gave 
the charge. Dr. Payson offered the ordaining 
prayer. Dr. Jenks gave the right hand of 
fellowship. Dr. Francis Brown, afterwards 
President of Dartmouth College, was also a 
member of the Council. 

Dr. Ellingwood labored in Bath with great 
fidelity and success until August 17, 1843, 
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when he resigned his pastoral office on account 
of ill-health, and especially a great weakness 
of voice. He continued to be active in occa- 
sional preaching and other labors in behalf of 
the churches, as long as his power to do so 
continued. A palsy slowly crept over him 
during the last few years of his life, greatly 
impairing his mind, and disabling his bodily 
powers, until calmly and quietly he departed 
to be with Christ. 

Dr. Ellingwood possessed a combination of 
qualities which fitted him to exert a very lead- 
ing influence, and he was eminently successful 
as a minister of the gospel. There were added 
to his Church during the thirty years of his 
ministry 382 persons—322 of them on profes- 
sion of their faith. This was an average of 
more than one a month for the whole period. 
There were ezght distinct revivals of religion 
in his Society during that time. He had 
preached at the time of resigning his pastoral 
office 4,332 times. 

As a preacher he was scriptural, clear and 
forcible. He excelled almost all men of my 
acquaintaince in his rare felicity in public and 
social prayer. His unwritten expositions of 
Scripture, which he gave in a weekly Tuesday 
evening lecture, through almost the whole 
course of his ministry, were very fine speci- 
mens of that useful kind of preaching. Many 
have considered them his very best and most 
impressive public efforts. There were pub- 
lished of his sermons, one preached before the 
Maine Missionary Society, one on the fifth 
commandment, one delivered before a Society 
established to promote moral reforms, and 
perhaps others. 

He was a man of great wisdom and pru- 
dence ; of the utmost firmness and independ- 
ence of opinion; of large benevolence ; of 
almost complete self-control. He had a deep 
interest in the great benevolent enterprises, 
and educational and religious institutions of 
his day. He became a corporate member of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in 1838, and for many years 
contributed $100 annually to its funds. He 
was a Trustee of the Maine Missionary Society 
nearly forty years, a valued Overseer of Bow- 
doin College, and in every situation was a 
man largely looked up to and relied upon. 

He received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Williams College, in 1816, and that of 
Doctor of Divinity from Bowdoin College, in 
1851. 

His life, if written in detail, would consti- 
tute a very valuable piece of ministerial biog- 
raphy. J.0. F. 
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OBITUARIES.—We are glad to publish BRIEF 
notices of the characters anc works of our de- 
ceased brothers and sisters, especially of min- 
isters of the gospel. But, as all must see, our 
pages cannot contain such full records of un- 
doubted merit as the partialities of particular 
friends would naturally write or wish to see in 
print. For this number alone we have received 
three such notices of three young brethren, 
lovely, able, faithful, and deserving all that was 
said of them ; but these three communications 
would themselves nearly have filled one-third 
of the body of this number ; and, had the other 
notices found in the Necrology been equally 
full, as they could have been easily and truth- 
fully, there would not have been a page for 
anything else. We must say, therefore, once 
more and decidedly, that we cannot publish 
extended biographies in our Necrology, nor 
elsewhere, except in very marked and pecu- 
liar cases, and then not more than one ina 
number, unless it is accompanied by a good 
steel engraving of the individual commemo- 
rated. From one to three pages of letter-sheet 
manuscript is the extent to which our limits 
will warrant us in publishing; will not our 
kind friends bear this in mind and prepare 
copy accordingly ? 


ConTROVERSIES.—These we must necessa- 
rily avoid. Earnest discussions upon impor- 
tant topics of general interest, entered into and 
pursued for the purpose of eliciting truth, 
come within our limits and would not be de- 
clined. The paper from a worthy father in the 
gospel, in relation to an article in our last, on 
a “free church, free gospel and free govern- 
ment,” has been read and may receive further 
notice hereafter. Our keen correspondent, 
“Triphena,” is unquestionably every way ca- 
pable of casting a vote in matters ecclesiastical 
and it might be “ lawful” for her to do so when 
it would not be expedient. The difficulties to 
which she refers, do not touch the question of 
the rights or proprieties of minors’ voting. If 
she can talk as well as she writes, she can 
scarcely fail to stir up the few brethren in her 
own Church to greater diligence in the pursuit 
of a pastor. 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. — We have 
stated, in a previous issue, that the author of 
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every article appearing under his own name 
is alone responsible for its sentiments. The 
same rule holds as good in regard to arti- 
cles from either editor as from a correspon- 
dent; when an editor’s name is given, as in 
the article upon Dr. Tyler in the present num- 
ber, the author assumes all the responsibility 
of its theological or other opinions. 

One article in our present number embodies 
sentiments from which we must express decid- 
ed dissent. We refer to the one upon “ Ordi- 
nation without Installation.” We admit it 
as showing what can be said, and well said, 
upon that side of the question. But the prac- 
tical well-being of our churches requires us to 
express the decided conviction that ordinations 
without charge should be only exceptional, 
and very rare at that. 


StTaTIsTICAL REPORTS.— We congratulate 
our denomination on the great improvement 
which has been made the present year in the 
statistics. So far as they have come to hand, 
they are full, carefully edited, and clearly pre- 
sented. Those of MAINE bear the signs of 
the careful hand and watchful eye of Dea. 
Duren, of Bangor, whose work is still unsur- 
passed in a multitude of items which perpet- 
uate the minute ecclesiastical history of that 
State. The MassacuvuseEtTtTs minutes present 
every Church, as usual, and beautifully print- 
ed; most of their value is owing to the fact 
that the compositor, Mr. James M. Everett, 
has put every table in type for twenty-five suc- 
cessive years. OunrIo has found a printing 
office this year, and a statistical secretary 
also; hence fifty-five pages of good material, 
including eleven pages of figures; another 
year of Brother White’s labor will bring the 
churches there into line. Our churches in 
INDIANA are few; in fact, Congregationalism 
there reminds us of an officer in the regiment 
whose glory shone upon our youthful vision: 
“T want to rise,” said he; “‘ Well, I don’t 
know an officer in the regiment that has a bet- 
ter opportunity,” was the comforting reply of a 
superior, which was true, considering that the 
officer was the youngest corporal in the list. 
Nevertheless, our faith and order is yet to suc- 
ceed in Indiana. We bid them God-speed— 
particularly, if the secretary will only hunt up 
the five unreported churches before we print. 
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In Inurnors, Brother Emery has succeeded ; 
which is a great matter, considering his diffi- 
culties. The MICHIGAN statistics are excel- 
lent ; and more, the secretary has sent an au- 
thenticated and corrected list of ministers for 
our Quarterly. The Canapa figures are also 
well cared for and in excellent order for us to 
print, for which we thank Brother Ebbs. Our 
Canada brethren should be better known in 
the States. 

In fact, our January number will, in all pro- 
bability, comprise the best STATISTICS OF THE 
CHURCHES ever yet given to the public. To 


ensure this, the secretaries must not forget us, 
for we go to press almost immediately. Es- 
pecially we wish every one to send us the time 
and place of session (year, month, day and 
hour), and the officers of his Association, Con- 
vention, or Conference. 


SvuBSCRIBERS.—Those who have favored us 
with their names and a dollar each, for the 
current volume of the Quarterly, are hereby 
notified that their subscription terminates with 
this number. Our terms are cash in advance. 
An EARLY remittance will much oblige us. 
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{G> The measures which we have matured for obtaining full and correct lists of the various changes 


occurring under the head of our Quarterly Record, will, we hope, secure the desired result in future. We 


earnestly request, however, all persons interested, to send us the exact facts of which we wish to make a 


permanent record. 


Churches Formed. 


Jan. 11, 1860. At NEWARK, Mich. 14 members. 

Mar. 13. At UPTON, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 
«29. At LISLE, Ill. 25 members. 

Apr. 14. At ROCKVILLE, Iowa. 


“© 22. At CLAREMONT, Dodge Co., Minn. 12 
members. 


May 3. At OBERLIN. 95 members. 
‘© 15. At WEST SALEM, Wis. 10 members. 
“ Tj. At SALINA, Ill. 
« 19. At MAZEPPA, Wabashaw Co., Minn. 
“« —. At SPARTA, Ill. 

June 7. At CANTON, Mo. (German.) 


“ 10. At BEUSONIA, Leelelan Co., Mich. 26 
members. 


“« 19. At NORTH ASHBURNHAM, Ms. Ill 
members. 


21. At BOSTON, Ms., Oak Place Church. 
as. — Ford Co., Ill. 12 mem- 
rs. 


“« —. At SANDERSVILLE, in Grafton, Ms. 
7. At CEDAR FALLS, Iowa. 17 members. 
“ 21. At HAMILTON, Minn. 
—. At HIGH FOREST, Minn. 
Aug. —. At GALENA, IIL. 
—  —. At BURLINGTON, Vt. 





Pastors Dismissed, 


June 8. Rev. AUSTIN WILLEY, from the Ch. in 
Anoka, Minn. 
18. Rev. MERRICK KNIGHT, from the Ch. in 
Hebron, Ct. 
“ 21. Rev. JOHN E. ROY, from the Plymouth 
Ch. in Chicago, Ill. 
July 25. Rev. WILLIAM B. DADA, from the Ch, in 
Jackson, Min 
“ 30. Rev. EBENEZER SMITH, from the Ch. in 
Benson, Vt. 
“ 


Welitieet, Ms., to take effect August 27, 


— Rev. SAMUEL HOPLEY, from the Ch. in 


Aug. 15. Rev. JOHN H. MERRILL, from the Ch. in 
Tamworth, N. H. 


“ 28. Rev. EDWARD 8S. DWIGHT, from the Ist 
Ch. in Amherst, Ms. 

‘28. Rev. HENRY J. PATRICK, from the Ch. 
in Bedford, Ms. 


“28. Rev. EBEN DOUGLAS, from the Ch. in 
Oldtown, Me. 


“ — Rey. T. H. CANFIELD, from the Ch. in 
Belleview, Iowa. 

(G> The notice of the dismissal of Rev. RICHARD 
KNIGHT, from the pastorate of the Church at South 
Hadley Falls, Ms., inserted in our last number, is 
contradicted. 





fHlinisters Ordained, or Knstalled, 


June 6. Mr. A. 8. FISKE, over Plymouth Ch., St. 
Paul, Min, Sermon by Prof. Haven, of Chi- 
cago; Ordaining Prayer by Prof. Emerson, of 
Rockford, Ill. 


“7. Mr. MOSES PATTEN, over the Ch. in 
Townsend. Sermon by Prof. Phelps, of an- 
dover; Ordaining Prayer by Rey. ‘. P. Saw- 
in, of Brookline, N. H. 


“ 8. Rev. ABEL K. PACKARD, over the Ch. in 
Anoka, Minn. Sermon by Rev. Henry M. 
Nichols, of Minneapolis, (since d d.) 

“ 13. Rev. JOSEPH BLAKE, over the Center Ch. 


in Gilmanton, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Rufus 
M. Sawyer, of Great Falls. 


“18. Mr. K. B. GLIDDEN, in Westmoreland, 
N. H. Sermon by Kev. Edwin Seabury, of 
South Royalston, Ms.; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. John P. Humphrey, of Wincuester, N. H. 

“ 13. Mr. LYSANDER T. BURBANK, at Fitz- 
william, N. H., as an Evangelist. Sermon by 
Rey. Asa D. Smith, D. D., of New York. 


“90. Rev. JAMES P. KIMBALL, over the Ist 
Cong. Ch. in Falmouth, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Edw. N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston; Installing 
Prayer by Rey. Hiram Carlton, of Barnstable. 
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June 27. Mr. HENRY M. BRIDGMAN, at West 
Hampton, Ms., as Missionary. Sermon by 
Prof. Hitchcock, of New York; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. John H. Bisbee, of Worthing- 
ton. 


“ 98. Mr. EDWARD C. MILES, over the Ch. in 
Stratham, N H. Sermon by Rev. John L. 
Taylor, of Andover, Ms.; Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Winthrop Fifield, of South New- 
market. 


July 5. Mr. JULIAN M. STURTEVANT, Jr., over 
the Ch. in Hannibal, Mo. Sermon by Rev. 
Julian M. Sturtevant, of Jacksonville, Il. ; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Samuel R. Thrall, 
of Summer Hill, Il. 


“17. Mr. CHARLES G. McCULLEY, over the 
Church in Milltown, Me. Sermon by Prof. 
Shepard, of Bangor. 


“18. Mr. NATHANIEL P. GILBERT, at Rut- 
land, Vt..as a Missionary. Sermon by Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston ; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Charles Walker, D. D., of 
Pittsford. 


“ 26. Mr. DAVID S. HIBBARD, at Veazie, Me., 
as an Evangelist. 


“26. Mr. SMITH BAKER, at Veazie, Me., as 
joint Pastor of the churches in Veazie and 
Upper Stillwater. 


Aug 1. Mr. RICHARD CRITTENDEN, over the 
Ch. in North Guilford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Burdett Hart, of Fair Haven. 


“6. Rev. HENRY M. BRIDGEMAN, over the 
Ch. in Colebrook, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry M. Dexter, of Boston, Ms. ; Installing 
al by Rev. Jeremiah Glover, of Granby, 

t. 


© 8, Rev. RAYMOND H.° SEELY, over the No. 
Ch. in Haverhill, Mass. Sermon by Prof. 
Shedd. of Andover ; Installing Prayer by Rev. 
John P. Cleaveland, D. D., of Lowell. 


“15. Rev. J. W HOUGH, over the Ch. in Wil- 
liston, Vt. Sermon by President Pease, of 
Burlington, Vt. 


‘© 15. Rev. SAMUEL H. RIDDEL, over the Ch. in 
Tamworth, N. H. Sermon by Rev. George W. 
Blagden, D. D., of Boston, Ms. ; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., 
of Roxbury, Ms. 


“ 21. Mr. NORMAN SEAVER, as Colleague Pas- 
tor over the Ch. in Rutland, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. Willard Childs, D. D., of Castleton; Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Silas Aiken, D. D., the 
Senior Pastor. 


“22. Mr. EZRA HASKELL, over the Ch. in 
Canton, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Vermilye, of 
East Windsor, Ct.; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Henry B. Hooker, D. D., of Boston. 


“ 22. Mr. J. H. McMONEGLE, over the Ch. in 
East Machias, Me. 


“22. Mr. JONATHAN E. BARNES, over the Ch 
in Darien, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Joel H. Lins- 
ley, D. D., of Greenwich, Ot. 
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Aug.29. Mr. CHARLES RAY PALMER, over the 
Tabernacle Ch., Salem, Ms. Sermon by Rich- 
ard S. Storrs, Jr., D. D., of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; 
Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Samuel M. Worces- 
ter, D. D., of Salem. 

Sept.5. Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, over the Ch. 
in Binghampton, N. Y. 

“ 6. Mr. HENRY J. RICHARDSON, over the Ch. 
in Lincoln, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Phelps, of 


Andover; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Amos 
Blanchard, D. D., of Lowell. 





PHinisters PMarricd. 


July 11. In Dudley, Ms., Rev. WILLIAM A. Mg 
GINLEY, of Shrewsbury, to Miss ELIZA B., 
daughter of Lyman Fay, Esq., of North- 
bridge. 

“ jl. In Plymouth, Ms., Rev. ISAAC C. WHITE, 
of Roxbury, to Miss HANNAIL B., daughter of 
the late Schuyler Sampson, of P. 

Aug. 7. In Montague, Ms., Rev. CARLOS C. CAR- 
PENTER, of Birmingham, Ct., to Miss ELLEN 
L., daughter of Apollus Gunn, Esq., of M. 

99. In Brattleboro, Vt., Rev. NATHAN MUN- 
ROK, Editor of Boston Recorder, to Mrs. ANNA 
MARIA CRAIG, of Brattleboro. 

Sept.8. In Yarmouth, N. 8., Rev. GEORGE E. 
FREEMAN, of Manchester, Ms., to Miss 
JEANNET BALFOUR, daughter of the late 
Robert Brown, Esq., of Y 





SElinisters Deceased. 


March 8. In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. LUTHER 
JEWETT, aged 87. 


May 15. In Geneva, Ohio, Rev. EDWIN H. GIL- 
BERT. 


« 25. In Nashua, N. H., Rev. JOHN W. 
SHEPHERD, aged 72. 
June 23. In North Wolfboro’, N. H., Rev. STE- 
PHEN MERRILL. 
July 65. In Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. HENRY M. 
NICHOLS, aged 36. 
“8. In Plymouth, Ct., Rev. ERSKINE J. 
HAWES, aged 31. 
‘© 8. In Shinnecock Reservation, L. I., Rev. 
NOAH EMERSON, of Hollis, N. H., 
aged 72. 
“ 14. In Beloit, Wis., Rev. JARED 0. KNAPP, 
aged 41. 
“20. In Roxbury, Ms., Rev. GEORGE B. LIT- 
TLE, of West Newton, aged 38. 
“20. In Hudson, N. H., Rev. DANIEL L. 
FRENCH, aged 63. 
Aug. 19. In Bath, Me., Rev. JOHN W. ELLING- 
WOOD, D.D., aged 78. 
Sept. 2. In Platteville, Wis., Rev. JOHN LEWIS, 
aged 43. 
“7. In_New London, Ct., Rey. ABEL Mo- 
EWEN, D.D., aged 80. 
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American Congregational Gnion. 


The last three months have brought to the Secretary more applications for aid in Church 
erection, have revealed more and wider fields of usefulness, and have produced a deeper convic- 
tion of the importance of the work now undertaken, than in any previous six months since this 
Organization had an existence. Not only has the rapid increase of churches contributed to this 
result, but the great harvests of the West, now being gathered, and a fair market, have encour- 
aged many a feeble band to take heart and undertake to build. They are hopeful of reaching 
our conditions. Hitherto they have not been able to secure this; nor yet are they able, for old 
grocery bills are to be paid, back interest to be settled up, mortgages over due are to be can- 
celed, neglected fences to be repaired, and a thousand things, which, in the past three years of 
essential famine, have been left at loose ends, compromised, or foregone, must now have their 
attention ; but, ‘“‘ beyond their ability,” they will gladly do and are doing, to secure the erection 
of a house of the Lord. To meet this increasing demand, the Trustees have sent out to all our 
churches an earnest appeal for at least $30,000, rH1s YEAR, with which to secure the comple- 
ting and paying for one hundred sanctuaries THIS YEAR. As yet, very few and only feeble 
responses have been made. Better things are hoped for and very much needed. Thus far, only 
such cases have been accepted as could not be deferred or delayed without apparent disaster. 
Since our statement in the July Quarterly, appropriations have been made to fourteen churches, 
amounting in all to $4,100. Some of these are at unusually important points, and will secure 
a large investment of labor and materials, and neat places of worship. At the last meeting, on 
the urgent plea of the Corresponding Secretary, in behalf of the seven most pressing cases 
selected out of nearly fifty applicants, the Trustees with reluctance pledged the amounts abso- 
lutely needed in each case, with the full knowledge that the Treasury was then over-pledged in 

-the amount of nearly one thousand dollars. But there stood before them a true and faithful 
minister, saying that such a Church would lose a beautiful house, upon which $1,800 had already 


ut $300 from us would be the lever by which they would raise $1,200 more, and pay all. 
Another, and a distant and new community, now large and rapidly increasing, must have $500, 
or all would belost. With that amount in prospect, $4,000 would be secured, and our Treasury 
would soon be more than reimbursed. Another, in a new State,a young but hopeful Church, is 
building, but cannot finish without a loan of $500 on five years, payable in annual instalments 
of $100 each. And so, through the seven. In confidence that Christ’s friends would have them 
extend help in such cases and will speedily place the means at their command, the Trustees 
consented this once to depart from their usual course, viz: to appropriate only what is in hand, 
or fairly in immediate prespect. Some of the remaining applicants are very desirous of KNOw- 
ING that they ean confidently rely on help before they begin. Others are delaying their work 
for a winter job. The most of them are waiting for a replenished Treasury, for which we, also, 
impatiently wait. Let those who CAN aid, remember that these churches may be compelled 
to wait too long. And this we say advisedly. It is but seldom, in the experience of these feeble 
churches, that circumstances so converge that they can unite their forces and hopefully under- 
take to build. "When they do, then is emphatically ‘their time.” Failing of help then is often 
fatal to the existence of the Church itself. These wrecks of hopes and churches may be found 
all along our Western frontier; and, in many a place, such a termination of a Church of 
Christ is the extinction of the last ray of moral light in the community in which it was located. 

We have paid, since last reported, to the Church at Wyandotte, K.T., $500; at Grasshopper 
Falls, K. T., $200, the gift of N. P. Avery, Esq., Greenville, Ct.; Salina, Iowa, $250; Con- 
gregational Church, Gosport, N.Y., $200 ; Collins Station, Ill., $150; Magnolia, Iowa, $100, the 
gift of the Hon. Joshua P. Trask, of Gloucester, Ms.; Oroville, Cal., $300 ; Wataga, Ill., $250; 


| en paid, and the Church would disband, and error and irreligion would come in, without aid. 


Onargo, Ill., $200; Topeka, K. T., $300; Stacyville, Iowa, $150, the gift of Henry P. Havens, ~ 


Esq., of New London, Ct. In all, ten churches have been brought to a point of hope, from 
which progress may be confidently looked for; a point, which, if some of them could have 
reached years ago, would have unquestionably placed them long since in a commanding and 
self-sustaining position. Better late than never it may be; but while the work of the Master 
lingers, the enemy is entrenching himself in manya strong-hold. The King’s business demands 
haste. 

OS> Send donations to N. A. Calkins, New York; or, if more convenient, to Rev. Isaac P. 
Langworthy, Chelsea, Ms. 
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NOTE.—This Index does not include the names in the Catalogues of books on pp. 18—20, and 268 ; the 
names of ministers on pp. 98—158, (which are alphabetically arranged on pp. 185—158 ;) the lists of Theolo- 
gical students (arranged alphabetically in classes) on pp. 186—190. The examiner is also reminded that a 
name may occur several times on the same page ; and is also informed that names really identical, but slightly 
varying in spelling, such as CLaRK and CLarKr, Cook and Cooke, Petrce and Pierce, Sargent and SaR- 


GEANT, are classed together. 
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This number closes our second volume. The history of the 
CoNGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY is a short one, but it is not yet. 
finished. It has entered an open and wholly unoccupied field 
of research, rich in that which concerns and ought to interest 
all our churches. It has indeed but begun its survey; still 
enough has been discovered to satisfy its editors that their 
resources are inexhaustible. It is not now a question, Whence 
can we fill our pages? but, of wuicu that is on our table? Nor 
is the future existence of this periodical an open question, and 
that, too, at its present unprecedented low price, so long as 
the present proprietors can control it. And we here wish to 
express our warmest thanks to those brethren who have so 
kindly written for our pages without hope of fee or reward, 
and to those who have interested themselves to send us sub- 
scribers. And we must ask favors in both these directions still. 

While with gratitude we record the fact that we close this 
year with a much larger subscription than we closed the last, 
still it is a truth that all we receive from this source will fall 
much short of paying the printer and the binder. To save 
ourselves from too heavy a draft on this account, in addition 
to working for nothing and finding ourselves, we are compelled 
to draw some help from our advertising friends. What we 
want, and very much need, is at least three subscribers where 
we now have one. Our price is too low to command the ser- 
vices of agents. And are not our object, our work and our 
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terms sufficiently Christian and magnanimous to secure the co- 
operation of every one now receiving the Quarterly—hence 
knowing its value—IN EXTENDING ITS CIRCULATION ? 

One pastor of a very small missionary church sent us six 
subscribers this year; another, of a larger church, sent us 
eleven; another, twelve ; but for us, such co-laborers are too 
few—we want a thousand such. And we are persuaded that 
we return threefold for the amount each subscriber pays us. 
Our first, the statistical number, is worth more than the cost 
of the volume. We dare not state the amount of the printer's 
bill for that number alone of this year. We, however, enter 
upon our coming year with hope. We look for our remune- 
ration chiefly in the good we are accomplishing, but intend to 
deserve so well of our friends and patrons that they will afford 
us the means of paying for the material of our work at least. 
In this confidence we will greet our subscribers with the Jan- 
uary issue in good time, and with better filled pages than any 
of its predecessors. Such is our purpose. These pages we 
should be more than glad to send to many hundreds who as 
yet know not what they lose by failing to take 


THE CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


We have still on hand a few copies of our First Vouumeg, 
which can be had for one dollar a copy in numbers, or one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, neatly bound. Those having 
either the first or the second volume, or both, in numbers, can 
exchange them, if in good condition, for corresponding volumes 
uniformly bound, by paying twenty-five cents a volume. 
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The importance of the adoption of THE BEST Hymn Book; that which most 
fully and conveniently meets the wants of Christian worship, must be evident to every 
one who reflects that, excepting the inspired Volume, it is the only book used in the 
services of the sanctuary ; that it is used in every service, and that it provides the for- 
mule for so large a portion of Christian worship and culture. Certainly the Hymn 
Book exercises vast influence in the formation and development of Christian charac- 

ter. The publishers respectfully invite attention to 


THE SABBATH HYMN BOOK, 
THE SABBATH TUNE BOOK, 


THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


For the Service of Song in the House of the Lord, 


By EDWARDS A. PARK, D,D., AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., and 
LOWELL MASON, Doctor of Music. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 5 & 7 Mercer St. New York. 


This series is now complete, and the various editions of each book afford facilities 
on the one hand to those who find it necessary to consult economy, and on the other to 
those who desire large, clear print and elegant bindings. The Hymn Book is fur- 
nished, at retail, at prices varying from 56} cents to $4.50 each; The Hymn AnD 
Tune Book at from 80 cents to $4.50 each. Each book in the series is complete in 
itself. The Hymn Book is adapted to choir or congregational singing, and may be 
used in connection with any tune book. The Tune Book may be used-with any hymn 
book. 

The very large number of emphatic testimonials to the excellence of these books 
from eminent sources in the United States, the Canadas, and in England; the wide 
extent to which they have already been introduced, and the increasing satisfaction 
with which they are used, afford abundant evidence of their great merit and adapted- 
ness to the wants of the churches. 

The publishers will be glad to send to any one desiring them, pamphlets containing 
full descriptions of these books, with very numerous testimonials to their value. 


to 
NOW READY : 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


Containing 220 Hymns, with the Melody of appropriate Tunes, on 96 pages. It will 
be sold at the cost of manufacture, (about $6 per hundred,) and a copy will be sent 
so any address on receipt of the price. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 5 & 7 Mercer Street, New York, 
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A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


aas 
A COPY OF 


WEBSTER’S NEW PICTORIAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


Containing 1,500 woodcuts, (price $6,50), will be given to any friend of 


Wiss LMNOW WMO 


Who will send to the office at No. 6 Beekman Street, New York, the names of ie, 
subscribers, with Six Dollars. The Book will be promptly forwarded by Express 
on the receipt of the names and money. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
JOHN C. WHITTIER. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
HORACE GREELEY. 
WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 

REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D. 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D. 


The above distinguished writers are contributors to THE INDEPENDENT. The 
circulation of this paper is more rapidly increasing than ever before, and as a special 
inducement to the friends of the paper, a copy of WessTER’s new PicTORIAL 
Quarto Dictionary is offered to any of them who will send three new subscribers, 
with Srx Dotiars. The book will be promptly forwarded by express on receipt of 
names and money. The publication of 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS 


has met with the hearty approval of persons from all parts of the country. The let- 
ters which are constantly received evince the interest felt. 

The following is a specimen of many others like it : 

“I cut out and carefully paste each Sermon on a sheet of foolscap. We have one 
Sermon on the Sabbath, three weeks out of four. At a meeting called for the pur- 
pose, we resolved to have one of Beecher’s Sermons read every Sabbath when we 
had no preaching. The first was his Thanksgiving Sermon, which suited so well that 
it was resolved to have one read every Sabbath evening.” 

The best newspaper is Tor INDEPENDENT; the best Dictionary is WEBSTER’s. 
You should possess both. By procuring three new subscribers to Taz INDEPENDENT 
you will be presented with a copy of the new pictorial edition of the 


DICTIONARY. 





Terms—Two Dollars a year, payable in advance. Address 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 
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AMERICAN SENAY SGHOOL ONION, 


No. 141 Washington Street, opposite Old South Church, 
BOSTON. 


Seek 4) ee a 
I beg leave to call the attention of the clergy and laymen to the large and attractive assort- 
ment of Books, Cards, Engravings and Periodicals, issued by the Union, a full supply of 
which may at all times be found at their new store, No. 141 Washington Street, opposite Old 
South Church. 


In addition to the very large assortment of the Publications of the UNION, a complete 
assortment of 


ELEGANT ENGIISE BIBLES 


Will be kept constantly on hand. Also will be furnished, the Publications of the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
The finely illustrated Juvenile Publications of the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, LONDON, 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF THE ISSUES OF 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers, New York, 
A. D. F. Randolph, New York, 
Sheldon & Co., New York, 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, London, 
(Including their beautiful series of Views and Carns, in Orn Cotors,) 


Congregational Board of Publication, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
(Old and New School, ) 


The Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
(Protestant Episcopal, ) 


AND A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER WORKS SUITABLE FOR 





LD.P PLA DDD IS 


PASTORS’ LIBRARIES, FAMILIES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Also, COMMENTARIES, GREEK TESTAMENTS and LEXICONS, 
AND VARIOUS HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


My object is to keep 


A FIRST CLASS RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE, 


Containing the best Books, with the finest Engraving, for Old and Young, 
and at the Lowest Prices of any to be fonnd in the United States. 


Clergymen and others are respectfully invited to examine this Stock—and those not resi- 
dents of this city to make this store their home when in Boston—whether you purchase or 
not. 


oi ae ee ee. oe 
141 Washington St., Boston. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


—oR — 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combined. 





This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


OR f 
IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT ; 


DIGESTION, 


AND THE CONSEQUENT 


\ Deterioration of the Blood, 





j And for the cure of the following Diseases, 


most of which originate in 


wD TerBareia: 


Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Affections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils, Piles, 
Scurvy, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive tendencies, Bronchitis, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, and all Diseases pecu- 
liar to Females, and all Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic or Alterative Medicine. 


Note.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protozxide state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, IRON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically currs diseases in which other preparations of EFRON and 
other medicines have been found to be of no avail. is 


Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M. D., of Boston. 

It is well known that the medicinal effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown: and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or scorbutic 
attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine chest of every 


ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 
16 Boyutston STREET, Boston. 





PamPutets containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rey. John Pierpont. Rey. Richard Metcalf. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
‘* ‘Warren Burton. “© M. P. Webster. Roswell Kinney, M.D. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 
“Arthur B. Fuller. “* Joseph H. Clinch. 8. H. Kendall, M.D, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 
“Aug. R. Pope. ‘© Abraham Jackson. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Thomas C. Amory, ‘ 

** Gurdon Robins. “¢ J. Pearson, Jr. Francis Dana, M.D. Peter Harvey, xe 
“ Sylvanus Cobb. se A. R. R. Crawley. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. James ©. Dunn, “ 
“© Thos. Whittemore. ‘“ Henry Upham. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. Samuel May, rd 
** Osborn Myrick. “ §. H. Riddel. Abraham Wendell, M.D. Moses Grant, - 
“ Ephraim Nute, Jr. “Pp, C. Headley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 
‘* Thomas H. Pons. John W. Olmstead. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (mext door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
{The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. L. CLARK & CO., but exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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BELLS] A BELLS! 


CAST STEEL BELLS. 


The subscribers are now prepared to execute orders for Cast-steel Bells of superior 
tone, made at their establishment in Sheffield, England. These Bells have a very 
pure melodious sound, peculiar to steel ; and owing to the elasticity of the metal, the 
sound penetrates to a great distance. Compared with Composition Bells of same di- 
ameter and power, the difference in price is nearly 50 per cent in favor of Cast Steel 
Bells. This is owing in part to their greater lightness, while the well-known strength 
of the material make it almost impossible to break them with fair usage. 

These Bells have now been extensively introduced throughout the United States 
and Canada, as well as in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, for Churches, 
Fire-Alarms, Academies, etc., etc.; and in every quarter their sweetness of tone has 
commended them to public favor. 

Chimes cast to order with great accuracy. 

Every Bell is warranted for one year, with proper usage, in any climate. 

Circulars, with full description, prices, recommendations, &c., will be furnished on 
application to 











A> 


NAYLOR & CO., 
No. 99 and 101, John street, New York. 
No. 80 State street, Boston. 








CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE has probably been no period of time since the first settlement of this country when 
greater and sincerer efforts were made to render places for public worship, not only comfort- 
able, but healthful, than are being made at this present time. Very few Committees venture 
to run the risk of building, or remodeling a church edifice, without first obtaining some kind 
of a plan from some kind of an architect. Not knowing, however, oftentimes, the value of 
varied and long experience in the profession, they frequently find, when too late, that they have 
been imposed upon, being obliged to pay a greater sum to remedy a defect or correct a mis- 
take, than would have sufficed, in the beginning, to secure the best services. 

The experience of Committees can rarely be made of much practical benefit, for the reason 
that it terminates in the completion of the building which they were appointed to erect. 
While on the other hand, that of an architect, being continuous of necessity, becomes often 
available. 

The subject of ventilation has, of late, occupied much of the public attention and concern. 
It is believed by many, who have investigated the subject, that human life could be very much 
prolonged if the laws of nature were more carefully observed, and in no way more, than in the 
free use of pure air. In public buildings much can be done where enlightened experience is 
brought to the aid of those who have their construction in charge. But that experience must 
be used, to be of any value; and certainly, none would be more likely to understand it than 
one whose profession is a continuous practice. 

The undersigned having devoted much time and attention to the proportion and comfort of 
rooms for public assemblages, and particularly to the department of warming and ventilation— 
for they are really but one, so closely are they connected—believes himself qualified to render 
valuable aid to any committee or individual who desires to be possessed of information upon 
the subject. Committees and others are invited to call at his office, 11 Joy’s Building, and 


examine plans of Churches, &c. 
J. D. TOWLE, Architect. 


REFERENCES. 
Revs. Isaac P. Langworthy, and Henry M. Dexter, Boston ; Rev. Horace Winslow, Great Barrington, Ms. 


(>The following are some of the Churches designed by Mr. Towle :—Shawmut, Boston, Ms. ; Winnisim- 
met, Chelsea, Ms.; Unitarian, Bangor, Me. ; Old South, Portsmouth, N. H.; Congregational Churches in 
New Britain, Ct., North Bridgewater, Ms., East Randolph, Ms., and Great Barrington, Ms. 
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> “I pity those women whose staff is their needle, for when they lean upon it, it pierces, 


not their side, but their heart. * * * # # JT think the needle has slain more than the 
sword of war.” Henry Warp BEECHER. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 








(> BEAD THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. £7] 


“‘ Having had one of Grover & BAKER’s machines in my family for nearly a year anda 
half, I take pleasure in commending it as every way reliable for the purpose for which it is 
designed—family sewing.”—Mrs. Joshua Leavitt, wife of Rev. Dr. Leavitt, Editor of the N. 
Y. Independent. 





“I confess myself delighted with your sewing machine, which has been in my family for 
many months. It has always been ready for duty, requiring no adjustment, and is easily 
adapted to every variety of family sewing, by simply changing the spools of thread.”—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Strickland, wife of Rev. Dr. Strickland, Editor of the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 





“«T have used a Grover & BAKER sewing machine for two years, and have found it adapted 
to all kinds of family sewing, from cambric to broadcloth. Garments have been worn out 
without the giving way of a stitch. The machine is easily kept in order, and easily used.”— 
Mrs. A. B. Whipple, wife of Rev. Geo. Whipple, New York. A 





The “‘ Scientific American,” Nov. 5th, 1859, says: “The machines manufactured by the 
Grover and Baker Sewing Machine Company, are too well known by the public at large to 
need any recommendation at our hands, and we will simply add that we have had one of them 
in our family for some time past, and it is considered the most useful article in the house, next 
to the cradle, and no less indispensable than that.” 





‘* Zion’s Herald,” Nov. 16th, 1859, says :"“‘ We would recommend to families and to those 
about to organize a homestead, to be sure and have a Family Bible, and also one of Grover & 
Baker’s SEWING MACHINES. 





“Tt is a beautiful thing, and puts everybody into an excitement of good humor. Werela 
Catholic, I should insist upon Saints Grover & BAKER having an eternal holiday in com- 
memoration of their good deeds for humanity.”—Cassius M. Clay. ° 





PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS. 


18 SUMMER STREET,............ ee ee - BOSTON. 
495 BROADWAY,........ b ibis owas le Sieve'sioww oases cDNA NN) UOMRAS. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET,.................. PHILADELPHIA. 
181 BALTIMORE STREET,............. +++ee--BALTIMORE. 
S15 DARE BIREGN, . 635. 650. ..5000. sovecccecccessMIUAGG. 
118 MONTGOMERY STREET,........ ...-SAN FRANCISCO. 


58 WEST FOURTH STREET,..................CINCINNATI. 
124 NORTH FOURTH STREET,.................ST. LOUIS. 
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MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS »an HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned respectfully invite the attention of the public to the following facts in relation to their 
Instruments: 


1st. Our Melod and Har i have received the end tand pref of the first musical 
authorities in the country, among whom are Thalberg, Mason, Webb, Root, W. Mason, Bradbury, Morgan, 
Baker, Wetherbee, Wilcox, Zerrahn, Bruce, Satter, and Zundel. 

2d. Having exhibited at twenty-three Fairs since 1856, we have, in EVERY INSTANCE, been awarded the 
FIRST PREMIUM, over all competitors. 

8d. Nearly THREE HUNDRED churches and chapels have been furnished with our Organ Harmoniums, 
all of which have given entire satisfaction. 

4th. Upwards of THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED of our Melodeons have been sold, all of which, so far as 
known to us, have given entire satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


MELODEONS, with one set of Reeds...eseceseccessoeeee $60 $75 $100 $110 and $130 
MELODEONG, with two sets: of Reedss «i. ccc cccsécccecsceeecceses cocccceeee-G130 and $150 
OrGAN-MELODEONS, with two sets of Reeds and two banks of Keys.......-- eo ccccccG 

HARMONIUMS, with six and eight stopS.c.cccccccccccsccccccccccccescseee 200 and $250 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS.cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsn 300 $350 and §400 




















Amongst the recent impr ts introduced by us, we invite attention to that of the “ TREBLE FORTE” 
stop, which is now applied to all of our Melodeons. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address on application to 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Depot in New York—Cuicxerine & Sons, 694 Broadway. 





THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
TRACT HOUSE, NO. 28 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Have for sale an Assortment of Standard Religious Works, Books for Children 
and Youth, Also, English Bibles, in every variety of binding, Picture Cards, 
Children’s Tracts, &c.—Thc Society are rapidly increasing the list of their publications. 
Fifty Tracts have already been published. The Memoir of Dr. Lobdell, late Mission- 
ary of the American Board, is now ready; Also, The Sisters, a beautiful book for Youth. 
The subscription lists of THE TRACT JOURNAL and THE CHILD AT HOME, 
are daily increasing. Orders and remittances should be sent to 


N. BROUGHTON, JR., Depository Agent. 


J. W. ALVORD } 
I. P. WARREN, Secretaries. 





HENRY HILL, Treasurer. 











Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
13 CORN HILLY: BOSTON. 


This Society has, for one of its prominent objects, the circulation of good books at the lowest 
prices. We publish over 1200 excellent books, suitable for Sabbath School Libraries, and add 
to this list about 50 new volumes each year. We have, also on hand, or can furnish, a com- 
plete assortment of the best books published by the ‘‘ CARTERS,” the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD, 
the AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHooL UNION, and other Publication Societies; SHELDON & BLAKE- 
MAN, Henry Hoyt, and other Sabbath School book publishers. 

We invite Clergymen, Superintendents, and all in want of Theological and Sabbath School 
books, to call at 18 Cornhill, before purchasing elsewhere, as we have just adopted the plan 
of making SPECIAL DISCOUNTS to Pastors andSABBATH SCHOOLS. We are prepared to send 
out a full assortment of the new books, carefully selected, to Committees for examination, 
with the privilege of returning or exchanging any not wanted. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas. Mass. S. S. Society. 
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A. S. BARNES & BURR’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


The Friends of Education are respectfully invited to the examination of the following 


new books :— 


THE LITTLE ORATOR; or, PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. By Cuaries NorTHenD, A.M., author 
of “ Teacher and Parent,” ‘‘ Teachers’ Assistant,” 
etc. In three parts. Part I. Poetry. Purt II. 
Prose. Part III. Dialogues. 178 pp., 18mo., cloth. 
Price 30 cents. 

THE NATIONAL ORATOR. A selection of pieces 
for the use of young Students in Schools and 
Academies By Caaries NorTHEND, A. M., 312 pp., 
12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

ENTERTAINING DIALOGUES. Designed for the 
use of young Students in Schools and Academies. 
By Cartes NortHenD, A. M. 3812 pp., 12mo., 
cloth. Prive 75 cents. 


BOOKKEEPING sy SINGLE anp DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Simplified and Adapted to the use of Common 
Schools. By W. W. Smita and Epwarp Martin. 
168 pp., small 4to., half bound. Price 75 cents. 

BLANKS TO SMITH & MARTIN’S BOOKKEEP- 
ING. Three numbers. Farmers’ Day-Book, (by 
Single Entry,) or Book of Transactions, (by Double 
Entry.) Duay-Book, (by Single Entry,) or Journal, 
(by Double Entry.) Ledger, (by Single or Double 
Entry.) Price 37 cents per set. 

DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Em- 
bracing the First Principles of the Science. By 
Cartes Davies, LL. D., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics in Columbia College, and author of a complete 
Course of Mathematics. 209 pp., 12mo., cloth. 
Price 75 cents. Key to do., 50 cents. 

HISTORY OF ROME, in three parts. The Kings of 
Rome; the Republic of Rome; the Empire of 
Rome. With Questions. By F. W. Ricorn. 315 pp., 
W2mo., cloth. Price $1 00. 

CZISAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 
WAR. Elucidated by English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, and illustrated by Mups, plans of the 
Battles, Views, and a Lexicon of all the words con- 
tained in the Text. By N. C. Brooks, A. M., 
President of Baltimore College. 351 pp., 12 mo., 
cloth. Price $1 25. 

PECK’S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. Designed 
for Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. By 
Wituam G. Pecs, M. A., Adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics in Columbia College. 338 pp., 12mo., 
cloth. Price $1 25. 

SCHOOL TEACHERS’ REGISTER, for Recording At- 
tendance, Recitations, and Deportment in Classes. 
Designed for the use of Colleges, Academies and 
Schools. By N. C. Brooxs, A. M., President of 
Baltimore Female College. Small 4to., cloth. Price 

cents. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION; or, Religious Exercises 
for the Morning and Evening on each Day in the 
Month. For the use of Schools and Private Fam- 
ilies. By N. O. Brooks. 233 pp., 18mo., cloth. 
Price 40 cents. 

THE SCHOOL HARMONIST ; comprising Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes in general use ; together with several 
Tunesand Chants. Designed asan Accompaniment 
to the “‘ Manual of Devotion,” and for the use of 
Choir Singing, Schools, and Private Families. By 
ANDREW CLEAVELAND and N.C. Brooks. 238 pp., 
18mo., cloth. Price 40 cents. 





HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, from 
the earliest times to the present. Intended as a 
Manual for Teachers and Student. By PaiLosr- 
Livs. With an Introduction by Hon. Henry Bar- 
NARD, LL. D. 810 pp., 12mo., cloth. Price $1 00. 

KEY TO CLARK'S GRAMMAR, in which the Analy- 
ses of the Sentences of the Giammar are indicated 
by Diagrams. Price 50 cents. 

INSTITUTE LECTURES ON MENTAL AND MORAL 
CULTURE. By Samuet P. Bares, A. M., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania. 319 pp., 12mo., cloth. Price $1 00. 

THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
Bensamin W. Dwicat. 12mo.,cloth. Price $1 00. 

THE NORMAL; or, Methods of Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches, Orthoepy, Orthography, Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic. and Elocution, including 
the Outlines, Technicalities, Explanations, Demon- 
strations, Definitions, and Methods, introductory 
and peculiar to each branch. By ALFreD Ho1- 
BROOK, Principal of the Southwest Normal School, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 456 pp., 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 

MODERN PHILOLOGY: its History, Discoveries, 
and Influence. With Maps, Tabular Views, and 
an Index. By Bensamin W. Dwicat. 356 pp., 
8vo., cloth. Price $1 75. 

THE LITTLE SPELLER;; or, the first Round in the 
Ladder of Learning. By Wm. W. Smita, Principal 
of Grammar School No. 1, New York City. 96 pp., 
18mo., half bound. Price 10 cents. 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER. A critical 
work on Pronunciation ; embracing a strictly graded 
Classification of the Primitive and the more impor- 
tant Derivative Words of the English Language for 
Oral Spelling; Exercises for Writing from Dicta- 
tion ; Prefixes, Affixes, &c., &c. By J. MapIson 
Watson. Prepared to accompany Parker & Wat- 
son’s Series of School Readers. Designed for Pub- 
lic Schools and the lower classes in Academies and 
Seminaries. Richly Illustrated. 160 pp., 18mo., 
half bound. Price 15 cents. 

LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY, as related to 
Intellect, Taste, Wealth, and Religion. By P. A. 
CHADBOURNE, Professor of Natura] History in Wil- 
liams College and Bowdoin College. Price 75 
cents. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, for Academies and Colleges. 
By Ersnezer Emmons, Professor of Geology in 
North Carolina University. Price $1 50. 

CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY, with 
Applications to the Common Arts. By CARL. 
Price 40 cents, 

ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, ( Grammatical, 
Rhetorical, and Logical.) Designed for Schools 
and Academies. By Pror. James R. Boy. Price 
$1 00. 

POPULAR PHYSICS, or, an Introductory Course of 
Natural Philosophy. From the French of M. 
Ganot, by W. G. Pscx. With Illustrations. 
Price $1 00. 

New Edition of CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. By 
Pror. ALPHONZO Woop. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


National Series of Standard School Books, 
PREPARED BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 


A. §. BARNES & BURR, 51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NOW READY: 


ANOTHER GREAT 


WORK BY PROF. 


MANSEL. 


Prolegomena Logica; An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical Pro- 


cesses. 


By H. LonGurvitte ManseEL, B.D., Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; 


Editor of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures ; Author of ‘‘ Limits of Religious Thought,” etc. l2mo. cloth, $1. 
This work is not an Introduction to Logic, but “ an inquiry into the constitution and laws of the thinking 
faculty, such as they are assumed by the logician as the basis of his deductions.” It is an important con- 
tribution to Mental Science, by one who stands in the front rank of living authors in this department of 


learning. 


STILL ANOTHER— BY SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


Lectures on Logic. 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 


By Sir Witt1am Hamixton, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
With Notes from Original Materials, and an Appendix con- 


taining the Latest Development of his New Logical Theory. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, A.M., Edinburgh. Royal 8yo. cloth, $1. 


This volume completes the Metaphysical and Logical series of Sir William Hamilton, and will enable 
American scholars to possess themselves of the invaluable works of this eminent author, in two elegant 8vo. 
volumes, at six dollars—half the price of the English edition. 


i 
NEW EDITIONS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir 
Wiiam Hamitton, Bart. Edited by Prof. H. L. 
Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., 
Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. cloth, $3. 


Hamilton’s tures on Metaphysics have been re- 
ceived with efminent favor, and already adopted asa 
text-book in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other 
distinguished colleges. 


Limits of Religious Thought Ex- 
amined. By H. LonGueviite Manse., B.D., 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Oxford ; Editor of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures, 
etc. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


This able work of Prof. Mansel has passed through 
several editions, and is attracting marked attention 


among scholars and theologians, many of whom re- | 
gard it as a defence of revealed religion unsurpassed | 


since the appearance of Butler’s Analogy. 


The Mission of the Comforter; 
With Copious Notes, (translated for the American 
edition.) By Junius CHaRLEs Harz, Archdeacon 
of Lewes, and late Fellow of Trinity College. 12mo. 
cloth, $1,25. 

“These discourses, for accuracy of thought, fer- 
vent faith in the power and presence of the Spirit, 
and affluence of argument and illustration, are far 
Superior to anything we have ever met with on the 
same subject. ‘the Notes are essays teeming with 
the most abundant fruits of theological learning.” 

(Christian Inteiligencer. 


My Mother; or, Recollections of Mater- 
nal Influence. By a New England Clergyman. 
With a beautiful Frontispiece. l2mo. cloth, 75cts. 


“Tt is one of those rare pictures painted from life, 
with the exquisite skill of one of the Old Masters, 
which so seldom present themselves to the amateur.” 


Salvation by Christ. A Series of 
Discourses on some of the most Important Doc- 
trines of the Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND, D.D. 
Tmo. cloth, $1. 





The Greyson Letters. Edited by 
Henry Rogers, author of ‘* The Eclipse of Faith.” 
12mo. clotn, $1,265. 

‘¢ The Letters are intellectual gems, radiant with 
beauty, happily intermingling the grave and the 
gay.” {Christian Ubserver. 


The Still Hour; or, Communion with 
God. By Austin Puetps, D.D. lbmo. cloth, 38 
cents. 

Since its publication, eight months ago, the sales 
of this remarkubie book have been scarcely less than 
one thousand copies per week, and it is still in active 
demand. 


The Christian Life ; Social and Indi- 
vidual. By Perer Bayne, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 
$1,25. 

“The book as a whole is admirable; the biogra- 
phical sketches worthy of a place beside those of 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Mackintosh and Stepnens.”’ 

[Hon. B. F. ‘thomas, LL.D. 


Memorials of Early Christianity ; 
Presenting, in a graphic and popular form, Memo- 
rable Events of Karly Ecclesiastical History, &c. 
By Rev. J. G. MIALL. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


Life of James Montgomery. By 
Mrs. H. C. Knicgut, Author or ** Lady Hunting- 
ton and her Friends,” &c. 12mo. cloth, 1,25. 
“The psalm of Montgomery’s private life, prepared 

in Mrs. Knight’s gracetul and happy manuer.” 

[Exeter News Letter. 


The Evening of Life; or, Light and 
Comfort amidst the Shadows of Declining Years. 
By Kev. JeRemian CoaPhin,D.D. 12Zmo. cioth, $1. 
A most charming and appropriate work for the 

aged. 


The Better Land; or, The Believer’s 
Journey and Future Home. By Rev. A. C. Taomp- 
son. Fifteenth Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 85 cents. 


(> Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, Boston. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & COMPANY’S 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS for 1860-61. 


We have NOW READY, the following new works, 
forming the most important list of new Music Books 
ever offered in one season : 


THE DIAPASON. 
A new and very extensive Collection of Church Music. 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 

This is to be the general collection of church music 
for the season. Mr. Root has been engaged upon it 
for some years, and we do not hesitate to assert with 
confidence, that it will far surpass, in interest and 
popularity, any of his previous very successful works. 

Retail price, $1,00. A single copy to any teacher, 
post-paid, 75 cents. 


THE ECLECTIC TUNE BOOK: 

A Selection of Standard Church Tunes; with new 
and appropriate Pieces for the opening and closing 
of Public Worship. 

Epirep sy WM. B. BRADBURY. 

The aim has been to combine the most popular, 
effective, and excellent tunes, old and new, pow in use 
among the churches. The selection has been based 
upon actual returns contained in more than five hun- 
dred lists of tunes, furnished in response to a circular 
of inquiry, sent to leading churches in every section 
of the country. There have been added some new 
tunes by leading composers, and a large number of 
occasional pieces for opening and closing worship. 

Retail price, $1. 

THE PEOPLE’S TUNE BOOK: 
A Class-Book of Church Music for Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, and Singing Schools. 
BY LOWELL MASON, DR. OF MUSIC. 


The People’s Tune Book forms especia!ly one of the 
best collections of the most useful and popular old 
tunes ever issued, and, with its large clear type, can- 





not fail to be very popular as a Singing-school book, 
as well as for Choirs and Congregations. 


HASTINGS’ CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY THOMAS HASTINGS, DOCTOR OF MUSIC. 


The many friends of Dr. Hastings will welcome 
this work, which collects in one volume the choicest 
results of the labors for two score year3, of this emi- 
nent composer of Church Song. Like the People’s 
Tune Book, it is printed from clear large type, two 
tunes on a page. 


BRADBURY’S ANTHEM BOOK: 


A Collection of Anthems, Choruses, Opening and 
Closing Pieces, adapted to the wants of Choirs, 
Musical Associations, Conventions, &c. 

BY WM. B. BRADBURY. 

There has been much inquiry for a new Anthem 
Book which should contain a greater variety of pieces 
for the various occasions of ordinary or special reli- 
gious services than it is possible to include in an ordi- 
nary collection of Church Music. The present vol- 
ume, collects together the favorite old pieces, and 
presents many pew ones, especially such as are suit- 
able for opening and closing worship. 

Retail price, $1,25. 

THE at gS SCHOOL HYMN 

D TUNE BOOK. 
avec OF THE SABBATH HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK 

The work contains 220 witaaryg set to appropriate 

tunes, for Sabbath Schools. 


BY THE 


0G>Constantly on hand a full and complete assort- 
ment of all the Musical Publications of MASON 
BROTHERS, for which we are the only New Eng- 
land Agents. All supplied at the Publishers’ prices. 


C. N. L. & Co. have just published: 


THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE 

HINDOOS. Wirsa Sxerca or My Lire anp 

j EXPERIENCE. 
tised Philip.) 1émo. Price, $1 

This sketch of the religion and customs of the Hin- 

doos, written by one of the high-caste Brahmins, will 


be read with much interest, being a reliable state- 
ment, by one who has had every opportunity to know | 


the truth respecting the subject of which he writes. 
It disposes of the “old wives’ fables,” which have 


here been currently believed, respecting some of their | 


superstitions. 


THE HISTORY OF HARVARD UNI. | 


RSITY. By Josiah Quincy, LL.D., late 
President of the University. In two volumes. 8vo. 
Price, $5. 

A new but limited edition of this valuable History 
of our most important University has just been pub- 
lished. The first edition has long been out of print, 
and those desirous of securing copies will do well to 
apply early. 


New and elegant editions of the great Histories of | 


Hume, Gibbon, and Macaulay, printed on tinted pa- 
per, forming the neatest Library editions yet issued. 


the Second, 1668. By Davin Humes, Esq. A new 


edition, with the author’s last corrections and im- | 
To which is prefixed a short Account | 


provements. 
of his Life, 
Price, $7.50. 
“The immortal narrative of Hume 


written by himself. 6 vols. 12mo. 


whose simple but profound history will be coeval with | ‘ 7 
| receipt of the price. Complete Catalogues of our pub- 


the long and eventful thread of English story.””»—Al- 


ison. 


By Joguth Chunder Gangooly, (Bap- | 


| GIBBON.—Tue History or THE DECLINE AND 

FALL oF THE RoMAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon, 

Esq. With Notes by Rev. H. H. Milman. A new 

edition, to which is added a complete Index to the 

whole work. 6 vols. 12mo. Price, $7.50. 

Of Gibbon, Mr. Prescott says, ‘‘ He exhibits his 
ideas in the most splendid and imposing form of 
which the English language is capable.” 
MACAULAY.—Tue History or ENGLAND FRoM 

THE AccessION OF JAMESII. By Thomas Babing- 

ton Macaulay. 4 vols. 12mo. Price, $5. 

“ The all-accomplished Mr. Macaulay, the most bril- 
liant and captivating of English writers of our own 
day, seems to have been born for the sole purpose of 


| making English history as fascinating as one of 


Scott’s romances.’’— North American Review. 
Also now ready, in the same elegant style— 


| CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. — Tue 


Works oF CHARLES Lams, in four volumes. With 


a fine portrait. 12mo. Price, $5. 

This new edition of Lamb is reprinted from the 
latest London edition, edited by Talfourd, containing 
his Life, Letters, and final Memorials, his Essays of 
Elia, Rosamund Gray, and other Essays and Poems, 


| being the best and most complete edition issued. 
HUME.—Tue History or ENGLAND FROM THE In- | . - 
VASION of Julius Ceesar to the Abdication of James | 


WALTON’S LIVES.—Tze Lives or Dr. Joun 
DonneE, Sir Henry Wotton, RicHaRD HOOKER, 
GEORGE HERBERT AND Dr. ROBERT SANDERSON. By 
Izaak Walton. With some account of the author 
and his writings, by Thomas Zouch, D.D., F.L.S., 
Prebendary of Durham. New edition, with illus- 
trated Notes. 12mo. Price, #1.25. 


*,* Any of our books sent by mail, post-paid, on 


lications furnished when desired. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO. 


117 Washington Street. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Office, corner of State and Congress Sts., BOSTON, 


In the Company's Building, 


INSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding 
$1,850,000, 

and increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and fu- 
ture. The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons 
insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Sur- 
plus distributed among the members every fifth year, from 
Dec. 1, 1843; settled by cash, or by addition to. policy. 
The distribution of Dec’r, 1858, amounted to thirty-six per 
cent. of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, and 
amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

DIRECTORS. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President, 
MARSHALL .P. WILDER, 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
THOMAS A: DEXTER, 

A. W. THAXTER, JR., - 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
WILLIAM B. REYNOLDS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
SEWELL TAPPAN, . 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES STURGIS. 


JOHN HOMANS, MD., Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. ° 




























































































Family Serving BPachines, 


“GET THE BEST!” 











Messrs. LADD, WEBSTER & Co. 


Would invite the attention of Clergymen and others to their unrivalled 
Tight-Stitch Sewing Machines, 


Designed for Familyjuse. Among the numerous Testimonials received, | 
they have selected two or three, to which they respectfully invite the at- | 
tention of those who may desire to purchase a really reliable article. | 





| 
| 
| 
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Eziract from a letter of Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Sec’y American Congregational || “ 
Union, to a brother Clergyman. a 


CuetseA, Ms., AuG. 13,.1859, 
sau I wish every minister’s wife had one.- Her friends can do nothing for 
her to the same amount that will so much help and bless her and her family, as to 
ive her one. ‘The gentlemanly and Christian proprietors make liberal discounts to 
lergymen, and are worthy the patronage they seek, not for this reason so much as 
because they offer for sale the pest of those instruments, which have become an 
institution for woman. 


Extract from a letter of Rev. E. A. Cummings, Sec'y of Female College, Worcester. 


FEMALE CoLLEGE, WorcrestreR, Dec. 1858. 


tenes Allow me to say, after having well proved your Family Sewing Ma- 
chine, that we are perfectly satisfied with our choice, and recommend it with a great 
degree of confidence. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 17 Summer Street, Boston, 


500 Broadway, New York, 131 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 80 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
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